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PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 











The ultimate purpose of Community Civics is to train 
the boys and girls of the rural schools in citizenship, to teach 
them to conduct themselves with a proper regard for the welfare 
“hen community, and to nee them to an active and in- 

ent cipation in its affairs. 

Fie Gecdnte purpose of the lessons in this book is to 
teach boys and girls to understand the factors that enter into the 
welfare of the community. The most important of these are: 










1. The institutions, such as the country home, school, church, 
organizations, associations, and societies that have been 
organized as. agencies of community interests. (See 
Community Civics, Chapter II, Institutions of Country 
Life, p. 12.) 

2. The ideals of community life, such as the ideal of greater 
production, the ideal of better business methods, and the 
ideal of better living. (See Community Civics, Chapter 

Ill, Country Life Ideals, p. 22.) 














The significance of these factors is developed to such an 
extent in this book, that the child knows, when he has finished 
the lessons, not only the factors of welfare of his own commu- 
nity, but also those that are found in the larger life of the state 
and the nation. The gravamen of these lessons is to teach duty 
and responsibility, to make the child understand that he must 
stand like the Athenian youth of old, on guard over the commu- 
nity, to protect it against attacks from traitors within and ene. 
mies abot They teach the child that he must work intelli- 
gently in his own interest and in co-operation with others, to 
advance the material and spiritual! interests of the community. 
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Transitional Reading 


H. 8S. Hierenstrer, Mancurster Coiiecs, 
Nortu Mancuester, Inp. 


Geen tOR many years every prospective teacher has been 
taught early in her course in methods that reading 

F as a subject of instruction has two distinct phases: 
viz., the process of learning to quickly recognize the 


and the process of using the mastery of printed 


: symbol as a means to acquire further knowledge 


er printed symbols as a means of conveying thought; 
= 
umn cai 


sought. The first process has been called primary 
reading and the devices by which it is attempted to give the child 
the mastery over symbol have become so numerous that the litera- 
ture upon the subject is almost a confusing maze. The second 
stage, that of reading for the sake of knowledge or pleasure, is 
designated advanced reading. Here, too, there are all sorts of 
aims proposed, ranging from elocutionary effects to the most med- 
itiative interpretation of lines and “between the lines.” 

So much has been said upon the matter of teaching the child 
how to read that any teacher who will follow one of the many de- 
vices scrupulously and will not attempt to mingle too many of 
them is rather certain of results. The child, carefully handled, is 
sure to make rapid progress. The above statement is a generaliza- 
tion based upon a number of years of observation of the various 
devices employed by various teachers. It is by no means an attempt 
to end the interminable discussion as to the relative merits of the 
devices or to determine that the word or the sentence is the unit for 
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the beginner, or whether pictures should be on the pages of the 
child’s first book or not. It is the assertion, that, thanks to the 
much painstaking effort of many diligent workers on the problem, 
we are able to do this first phrase of reading work reasonably well. 

The result in the second phase of the progress is not so gratify- 
ing. To give the reasons for this would require an infinite amount 
of discussion, even if it be not absolutely impossible to explain at 
all save by taking individual cases. However, one element in- 
volved needs more thorough attention from all who attempt the 
reading problem than it has yet received. The very fact that we 
go on saying that there are two phases to the teaching of reading 
show that we have not grasped the significance of the problem. To 
state this problem is the purpose of this particular discussion. 
Briefly put it is the question of having to lead the child to make 
the transition from emphasis upon symbol to emphasis upon 
the thought with symbol no longer an element of particular 
consideration. It is not reasonable to assume that the child can 
go to a certain stage of his school career emphasizing wholly one 
phase of the reading material and the next day, week, or year 
be promoted to the advanced class where another phase is the 
problem for him. None of us get free from attention to symbol. 
The ease with which we master the new obstacle to the thought of 
the page shows much of our culture and the readiness with which 
we take up the mastery of such obstacles marks us as lazy or aggres- 
sive readers. 

Many have thought that the question might be solved by start- 
ing the child’s work with some literary material,—some material 
in which the thought is worth while. However, to break some lit- 
erary production into parts so simple that the child will be able to 
master such symbols as boy or man and forever know them on the 
printed page and at the same time teach this child to love the se- 
lection from its thought or emotion standpoint is a task too great 
for the ordinary teacher. 

To merely state the question shows to any thinking teacher 
that the reading problem is not a dual one, but is three fold. It is 
our failure to properly grapple with this question of transitional 
work that has caused and is causing much of our trouble today. 
The failure to grasp the real problem is manifest not merely in 
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reading alone, but also in many of the practises of school adminis- 
tration. Salaries often indicate that those employing teachers 
feel that the most important work is first grade and eighth grade. 
Third, fourth, and fifth grades where the real problem of transi- 
tion in reading comes are regarded as the comparatively easy 
places in which teachers of less experience may be placed. The 
second grade teacher has come to follow the first with reasonable 
closeness in processes and the seventh grade teacher builds her 
work to meet the coming needs of eighth grade and high school. 
Too often is the sixth grade teacher selected for so-called discipli- 
nary power. If reading is what we have long regarded it, the 
most essential subject of our intellectual work, then it surely be- 
comes evident that the very strongest teachers possible to secure 
should be placed in these grades and that supervisor and teacher 
bend every effort to the mastery of making a successful transi- 
tion from symbol-mastery to the thought-getting. It is not de- 
sirable to change the excellent regard that has come to be the 
primary teacher’s due, but it is surely not out of place to give this 
hint that a third or fourth grade teacher may have a reading prob- 
lem far more difficult to solve than the primary teacher comes in | 
contact with. Besides, in these grades of transition there is less to 
guide. The problem as such is more largely in its beginning 
stages of solution. So far as reading goes, here is the field for in- 
vestigation and in this way honor lies for the successful student, 
supervisor, and teacher. 

With this fact, that there is a third phase to the reading prob- 
lem, clearly before us, we may proceed to notice a few of the 
elements of its solution. No single paper can answer the question 
of what shall constitute the material and processes involved in’ 
this phase of school reading, even were they known. Just three 
elements of the problem are attempted here, but out of these 
three a multiplicity of other questions may arise. Naturally 
these statements must be rather generale The three elements to 
be considered are the process involved in the transition as regards 
the matters of linking the old and the new, the nature of the 
child to be taught, and the material which may supply the needs 
of the child and the requirements of the process. 

With respect to the first point, it needs to be kept in mind that 
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the child already has a beginning in reading which must be util- 
ized. If this child has been taught to break up new words into 
phonograms, or if he has been taught a system of markings to in- 
dicate certain sounds, or if he has been taught through an associa- 
tion of idea and symbol, this work must be utilized in such a man- 
ner that it will give its full value to the advanced work in hand. 
He must not be made to feel that he has learned a method of at- 
tack upon new symbols that was good in the primary grades, but 
that he must now try a new one entirely different for this ad- 
vanced work He must not be led to feel that the old method is too 
childish for his present stage of advancement. It is not our prob- 
lem to decide what the process of beginning shall be, but it is 
surely our business to advocate that the child be saved from wast- 
ing time and energy. If this child is to learn a lot of phonograms 
in the first and second grades, then there must be some use for 
these combinations on in the third, fourth, eighth grades, and dur- 
ing his life. If such is not the case, then our primary education 
is open to the same criticism as is heaped upon Chinese learning. 
If a system of marks be used in the mastery of symbols in the 
primary work, then they should be such as will lead to a further 
easy mastery of such marks as constitute the basis for determin- 
ing the pronunciation of the word from dictionary or gazetteer. 
If there is a mastery attempted through association of idea and 
printed form, then there seems the necessity for teacher’s going 
all the way with the child to enable him to get the correct idea 
with which to associate the form. Even then it will be only 
denotation of word with which teacher may aid the child, for 
the connotation must be largely his own work. If it be a com- 
bination of all these processes or even these and still others, then 
the more advanced grades must be able to make reasonable use 
of what ever of primary devices will lead to self-help upon the 
part of the pupil or else the primary device has been wasteful 
of time and destructive to interest. 

How often does it happen that the introduction of diction- 
aries in fourth and fifth grades become destructive to devices 
previously used for the mastery of symbols? My own observa- 
tion shows that it often happens that the introduction of dic- 
tionaries is almost a complete abandonment of former devices. 
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Due to the multiplicity of subjects the child is required to take 
up in fourth and fifth grades, reading can not receive the time 
for drill it did in the primary, and so the child is left with a 
dictionary habit imperfectly formed and a previous somewhat 
successful device for attacking new words completely abondoned. 
So far as this child is concerned he is now stranded upon the 
shoals of meaningless words which he is unable to pronounce. 
He learns to call them “skip-it” and advance with the least resis- 
tance possible. To avoid such a condition is the work of a teacher 
whose name should be honored as much as primary or eighth 
grade teacher or even dignified high school instructor. Is it 
not evident that dictionary work should be relegated to a still 
more advanced grade or else the work of the primary should 
be made to contribute still more to the dictionary devices of 
indicating pronunciation? It is probably absurd to apply the 
Mohamet and the mountain allusion and state that the dictionary 
should conform to the reading device, for then we should have 
the prolonged wrangle as to which device. 

Besides this one specific instance of the need of the study 
of device for transitional reading, there is also the need of know- 
ing what it is we are hoping to accomplish at this stage. This 
naturally leads to the discussion of child and material; but just 
here let us take note of the complexity of the problem. I recently 
asked a good fourth grade teacher what material she had that 
she regarded as good for the reading work of this particular 
grade. Among a number of readers, history, and nature-study 
books about which she told me, she spoke of one which was des- 
ignated as especially good because of the phrasing. -It was re- 
garded as so easy for the child to read well because of this par- 
ticular style of sentence structure. In this teacher’s mind there 
is an emphasis which she herself would hardly admit, I presume, 
as the chief point in the problem of transitional reading; but it 
is a question whether this element of reading is subordinated 
to any other greater element and just what that may be. What 
shall this teacher of reading between primary and advanced grades 
strive with all her powers to attain? I am raising the question, 
not answering it. It is not enough to tell her to continue the 
work of the primary grades, to teach the use of the dictionary, 
to inculeate a love for good literature, to prepare for more ad- 
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vanced reading,—all these suggestions are far too general to be 
of help to this teacher in the herculean task before her. Of 
course, when the matter is worked out with a reasonable approach 
to the definiteness of primary reading, it will be found that we 
are at work now upon the elements of correct solution of the 
problem, but there is little that is systematically and adequately 
expressed. ‘To bring order out of the chaotic condition is a task 
far more important than the creation of a new device for start- 
ing beginners. 

To accomplish this task we must know the child. May the 
third, fourth, fifth grade child be spoken of in general terms? It 
is not possible to do so with any great degree of success, for he 
is quite an individual at this stage. The boy is probably not a 
good member of his baseball team. He is so interested in star- 
ring that the sacrifice hit is scarcely understood by him. The 
little girl at this age is not so much interested in a general home 
for dolls as she is in caring for and exhibiting her own particu- 
lar possession. This individualistic trend of the child makes 
something of a problem of his direction. He is more or less proud 
of his own independence. He is not able to grasp the idea that lib- 
erty consists in subordinating his will to the will of the institution. 
He is just learning to institutionalize himself; and it would be sin- 
gular indeed if he did not at times feel himself so superior to the 
institution that he would be aggrieved on account of his wishes 
being thwarted along certain lines. He is not bad, although quite 
frequently criminal careers seem to be started through the poorly 
directed efforts of school room administration during this period. 
Physically he is restless, often uncouth in general appearance, 
rather wobbly and uncertain. Frequently physical defects, if not 
attended to at this time, render him quite unfit for school-room 
life; and yet compulsory laws require his attendance. The way 
he attacks the problems of school assignments is frequently the 
outcome of his own individualistic development. To understand 
this child who has emerged from the implicit faith in parent and 
teacher manifest during his first grade career is a work of the ut- 
most effort on the part of the teacher. Such a task is prone to be 
regarded a thankless one. However, if the reading work of this 
particular stage be solved, it is evident that this child must receive 
still more study. Teachers must cease striving to know just exact- 
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ly what he wants, important even as that is, and must strive to 
know more fully what he should be expected to want. We are hop- 
ing the day of soft pedagogy is passing and that we are coming to 
realize the full significance of the task before us. We must do 
more as parents and teachers than to follow the children about 
with admiring ejaculations as to their cunningness. We must 
know enough more and be enough more than they to lead and to 
direct their institutionalizing process, 

Finally what material shall such a child have to read? If, as 
has been stated above, there is nothing about the purpose of tran- 
sitional reading clearly and succinctly worked out at present; and, 
if the child psychology is likewise indefinite in its expression of 
what the child at this age is like in his mental development, there 
is no possibility of giving a satisfactory answer to this last ques- 
tion. However, the compilers of all the different series of school 
readers and those who have selected supplementery reading for the 
children of these grades have made attempts to answer the ques- 
tion. It will be very helpful to consider some of their answers, 
even if they are not final upon the matter. 

First, the compilers of readers which emphasize a certain device 
for beginners often attempt to carry the device along by selecting 
material which either in its original construction or by some slight 
modification may still further illustrate the device. So far as this 
selection utilizes the previous acquisition of the child in his new 
advancement it is most laudible. The trouble is, however, the pro- 
ducers of literature seldom write to illustrate a device in school- 
room -work, but they write to convey some life lesson. Therefore it 
follows that this plan of grading material breaks down in the very 
nature of the case. The device becomes burdensome to teacher and 
to pupil by its constant insistance upon method when both are 
anxious for richer truths. 

Again all the people who select reading material attempt to do 
so in harmony with the principle of passing from the simple to the 
more complex. It does not follow that it is always done. I re- 
member to have gone in one of my fifth grades at one time and 
found the class struggling with Ruskin’s excellent desertation on 
“Books.” This was in the reader which had been previously se- 
lected by some one other than myself for this grade and the teacher 
was laboring under the delusion that she must use everything in 
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the book. While simplicity is supposed to be the guiding principle 
everywhere in the gradation of readers, this one illustration indi- 
cates that it is not always correctly followed. However, we may 
observe in, every series of readers we take up that this principle 
has been rather successfully employed. However, just what consti- 
tutes simplicity of procedure is not always uniform. It is some- 
times a matter of symbol and sometimes it is a certain phase of 
thought, but it is somewhat more frequently the former than the 
latter. This fact doubtless accounts for the introduction of didac- 
tive or elegiac poetry into the readers rather than the use of the 
narrative poem. Gray’s Elegy, for instance, is made up of as large 
a percentage of simple Anglo-Saxon words as any poem in the lan- 
guage, and it is probably this, coupled with its recognized worth 
as a literary production, that has caused it to be included in many 


fifth books of reader series and in some cases ever! in the fourth. — 


Were this poem: to be considered from the standpoint of its type 
of poetry or from that of its art, it would become evident at once 
that it has no place in any grade reader. Thus we see that there 
is still the utmost need to consider this problem of transitional 
reading even from the principle of selecting material from the 
standpoint of simple gradation. Simple gradation is a term 
scarcely defined at present, so far as this subject goes. 

An examination of the third readers of three reader series pub- 
lished in the Middle West since 1909 reveals the following facts 
concerning the ideas prevalent as to the selection of material. 
First, there is a somewhat equal division as to selections of prose 
and poetry. The pages of prose are always in excess, but the fol- 
lowing numbers show the relative proportions of selections. Of 
poetry, one has twenty-five selections to thirty-one of prose; an- 
other, forty-one of poetry to thirty-eight of prose; and the other 
thirty-six of poetry to sixty of prose and exercises for drill. This 
poetry is selected somewhat largely for the rhythm. This is well, 
providing the teachers understand the teaching or rhythm through 
language sufficiently well to guide the children. They must un- 
derstand that this is not exactly folk-dance rhythm. If the teacher 
has no higher principle with which to guide than the injunction 
that the child must not sing it, when the very rhythm itself makes 
the little reader anxious to rhythmically express it, then I fear the 
aim in the poetry is missed so far as this teacher’s work goes. We 
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aust pity the child who does not have rhythm enough in his make- 
up to be tempted to sing: 

“At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead 

They are the little daisies white 

That dot the meadow in the night.” 

The selection of most of this poetry is good. It fills the child’s 
need. The fault, if fault there be, is in an inadequate teacher 
training which fails to establish correct ideas of rhythm. The 
psychological principle that has guided in the selection of the 
poetry in these three readers seems to be the child’s craving for 
expression with a swing to it. It is this that justifies the introduc- 
tion of “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod”, “The Owl and the Pussy- 
cat”, or “High and Low.” Of course cleverness in expression so as 
to bring some surprise to the child mind and real sentiment for the 
world round about enters into the selection of these poems, but 
rhythm is the chief factor. 

When we consider the prose we find that there has been an at- 
tempt to follow some psychological knowledge concerning the child 
life ef these grades. The consensus of opinion is by no means 
complete. The authors of one of the readers assume that this is the 
time for stories and select them in groups from Grimm, Indian 
life, Norse legend, Bible history, Greek life, and Anderson’s collec- 
tion of stories. Another selects quite largely from Andersen and 
Aesop, but assumes that the child may be interested in stories of 
historical character and in modern short stories for children. The 
third deals with fable and folk-lore, but makes a strong effort to 
stimulate the child imagination through the somewhat allegorical 
story. Here then we find that selection of material is being made 
according to understood principles of child psychology, but the 
question remains whether this body of principles is sufficiently 
well formulated to enable the compilers of any series to properly 
include, proportion, or subordinate. Would it not be interesting to 
put the question directly to those who have assumed the right to 
select material for our children’s reading as to what proportion 
of time should be devoted to cultivating the imagination, instilling 
a love for nature, developing the sense of rhythm, ete. ? 

Another principle manifest in the arrangement of many of the 
series of readers is that of fostering a desire for wider reading. 
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This is done through the process of selection. Such types are se- 
lected as will create a demand for others of like character. Again 
abridgements are presented with the hope that such interest will 
be created as will result in the search for the entire selection. This 
is surely not a false assumption of principle. One of the first books 
the writer of this article purchased was “Tom Brown at Rugby,” 
a purchase he was induced to make from a desire to see all of 
which the reader lesson under the caption, “Dare to do right,” is a 
part. Many similar instances have been observed. 

In 1905 the D. C. Heath Co. made a beginning in this matter 
by publishing a number of opinions concerning reading material 
under the title, “The right reading for children.” In the division 
of “The right reading for children in the school” is a short quo- 
tation taken from an article by Clarke Wissler, which discussion 
shows that he was then approaching the subject in such a manner 
as to promise great returns, if followed up. I give here the quo- 
tation made in this D. C. Heath pamphlet. 

“The long story is better remembered than the short one, and 
also those stories that are in terms of experience that the child 
can realize himself are the most natural and lifelike.......... 
Young children are interested only in the rhythm of verses as 
found in rhymes of the Mother Goose type, and real poetry wins 
little recognition before the adolescent age. Up to that time poems 
of sentiment and thought are ignored for those of action and 
rhythm.” 

These deductions were made from painstaking investigations of 
child life as to its interests. This is doubtless the trua basis for 
that investigation which will lead to a better solution of the prob- 
lem of transitional reading. 

In conclusion let us restate that it has been our purpose to show 
that reading is a subject with three distinct stages rather than two 
and that it is the middle stage that constitutes the real problem for 
solution today. In solving this problem three elements at least 
must be kept in mind; viz., advancement must come through the 
use of past acquisition rather than a disregard of it; the material 
for this stage must be carefully selected and the principles of se- 
lection must be more definitely understood and more adequately 
expressed ; and child study must go on stil] further to enable us 
to arrive at a knowledge of the psychological principle underlying 
the selection of material. Of these three the third is basic. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Pictures 


Assistant Proressor, DeparTMENT oF Fine Arts, 
Inprana UNIVERSITY 


“What a man truly wants, that will he get, or he will be changed 
in trying.”—Stevenson. 

I. 

SummucmmuM® ANY people look upon the appreciation of pictures 
as something even more illusivé than the apprecia- 
tion of poetry and music, and, to a certain extent, 
they are right. While poetry and music have re- 

mmmomnnnge Ceutly become more widely and thoroughly under- 

= stood as modes of expression, the sense of artistic 
sight has, for several decades, remained almost 
dormant. Seeing, yet not perceiving, we fail to 
understand the emotional expression in paintings and drawings 
of those who do perceive. This state of affairs is due, chiefly, to 
two causes: absorption in books and the popularity of the camera, 
In the eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one could sketch a landscape or a bit of architecture purely 
for the sake of seeing that landscape or that bit of architecture 
more clearly and intelligently. Nowadays, it is assumed that 
anyone who goes about with sketch book and pencil is artistic, 
and when one is “artistic’—awful word—he is, of course, be- 
yond the pale. Why sketch, when one can take a snap-shot and 
later paste the result neatly in a little book where it will not get 

Jost? If we lost it we should probably forget the essential features 

of that landscape or that building, for we did not really see them ; 

the lens of the camera did that for us. 

The ease and rapidity with which a picture can be seen, and, 
coupled with this, the notion that a picture is only for superficial 
enjoyment, both stand very much in the way of appreciation. 
One always has to do a certain amount of intellectual work before 
he can really enjoy any sort of art. Pictures must be understood 
before they can be fully appreciated; they must be looked at and 
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analyzed, not once, but many times. The young lady who, when 
told by a professor of English literature that she must read 
Wordsworth’s Prelude, exclaimed in astonishment, “Why, I’ve 
read that once!” has probably never appreciated any form of art. 
If you think it so easy to look at a picture, try looking at one for 
half an hour, and after turning away from it write down what 
you saw and then compare what you have written with the pic- 
ture. 

There are three ways by which one may be helped to appreciate 
pictures. First and most important, cultivate the sense of sight. 
Second, look at pictures or good reproductions of them over and 
over again. Third, read what people who have appreciated pic- 
tures say about them. 

First, learn to see. “The divine faculty,” said Lowell, “is to 
see what everybody can look at.” The very best way to train 
the sense of sight is to sketch. Never mind how inadequate or 
even ugly the actual result may be, for if you try hard to get your 
drawing to look like your subject you will see that subject more 
clearly than you would, had you made no effort to record it. Not 
only should you draw from nature, but from the work of master 
draughtsmen ; try copying the simpler drawings and engravings of 
Raphael, Rembrant, Diirer and Turner. Failing access to origi- 
nals, you can obtain very fair and inexpensive reproductions from 
the London Autotype Co. Tracing, if done with the mind fully 
alert to the work in hand, will also be found very helpful. 

Second, look at pictures or good reproductions of them over 
and over again. If you live in a city where there is an art mu- 
seum, visit it, not once a month for a couple of hours, but two or 
three times a week for thirty or forty minutes. It is of little 
value or pleasure to stay after you begin to feel tired. Whether 
you can do this or not, own fine reproductions of pictures, such as 
the photographs published by Braun and Co., the Berlin Photo- 
graphic Co., both of New York, the London Autotype Co., the 
Copley prints, published by Curtis and Cameron, Boston, and the 
splendid color prints issued by the Medici Society of London and 
handled in this country by Foster Brothers of Boston. In gen- 
eral, avoid cheap color reproductions and never buy a “hand- 
tinted” photograph; ten to one the “tinter” never saw the origi- 
nal. Lack of opportunity to frequent art museums is not a very 
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serious handicap. I get almost as much pleasure from my own 
scant collection of drawings, engravings and reproductions as I 
do from days spent in the galleries of London and Paris, and 
this, because I have these things always by me and can examine 
them in undisturbed peace and quiet. 

The remaining approach to the appreciation of pictures is to 
read about them. Here the layman walks on dangerous ground, 
sometimes the way is very narrow, often crooked and choked with 
strange exotic growths. Many writers on the subject affect a 
style so “precious” as to be cloying; while others—and among 
them such acknowledged authorities as Ruskin, Pater and Sy- 
monds—are often so concerned with their own art, that they must 
be read with unusual care, lest what they say be lost in our in- 
terest in the way it is said. And yet, in spite of this, the best 
book to stimulate an interest in painting and drawing is probably 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters. Next to this, of books easily obtain- 
able, I should place Fromentin’s The Old Masters of Belgium 
and Holland. Before reading these, however, it would be advis- 
able to read one or two books frankly intended for the layman, 
such as Charles Caffin’s How to Study Pictures and John ©. Van 
Dyck’s The Meaning of Pictures: Another thing that makes this 
way of approach so hazardous is an unfamiliar phraseology, the 
terms of which are used variously by different writers; for ex- 
ample: art, the fine arts, tones, values, atmosphere, distance, 
decorative, composition, pictorial, style, perspective, chiaroscuro, 
and design. -Of these terms the most important, the most used 
and least often explained is the word art. Knowledge of the a, b, 
ce of aesthetics is too often taken for granted by writers on pictures. 


IL. 


Before the word art and all that it implies can be discussed 
at all, one very pernicious fallacy must be disposed of. The su- 
perficial thinker usually acquires the astonishing belief that only 
in so far as a painter has succeeded in copying nature—in paint- 
ing a flower so that it looks like a real flower, in painting a figure 
so that it looks as though one could walk around it—is he a great 
artist. The refutation of this fallacy is quite simple. Nature 
cannot be copied, that is, reproduced exactly, nor can she be even 
very closely imitated, except in the field of portrait and still-life. 
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Moreover, assuming for the moment the possibility of so copying, 
why copy? Is not nature always with us? Again, nature— 
clouds, hills, trees, animals and people—can be imitated in a 
superficial way very readily. All that such imitation requires is 
a keen eye and an adroit hand—none of that “fundamental brain- 
work” which to Rossetti seemed essential to all art production. 

Imitation of nature, while invariably the means, is never the end 
which a great painter or sculptor has in mind. Madame Tus- 
saud’s wax-works imitate nature very cleverly. The Elgin mar- 
bles also imitate nature, but there was so much “fundamental 
brain-work” back of their production that the emotion they arouse 
makes us forget that is aroused, in part, through imitation. 
Nature, then, cannot be copied and imitation of her externals 
alone never has and never will result in a great work of art. 

All the fine arts—poetry, sculpture, music, drawing, painting 
and even certain kinds of dancing have much more in common 
than is usually realized. Each is a means by which man expresses 
thoughts and emotions clearly and beautifully. The expression 

itself, whether it be the Venus of Milo, Keat’s Ode on a Grecian 
' Urn, or one of Anna Pavlowa’s exquisite dances, is a work of art. 
On the other hand, an idea expressed clearly but not beautifully, 
that is, expressed in a way which does not appeal to the aesthetic 
appreciation, may be also a work of art, but hardly an example 
of fine arts. In this sense, the first practicable locomotive was a 
work of art, useful, but certainly not beautiful. As I take it, 
only such works of art as appeal primarily to senses of sight and 
hearing and only through these senses to intellectual or emotional 
appreciation are examples of the fine arts, or, to make a literal 
translation of the French term, les beaux arts, the beautiful arts. 
Between the divisions of beautiful and useful arts-—a useful art 
being one that tends to make physical existence pleasant and effi- 
cient—should be placed architecture and many works of literature. 
The novel and essay, for example, do not appeal to the senses and 
yet are not necessarily practical. Architecture both supplies a 
physical need and delights the sense of sight; therefore it does not 
fall within either division. 

Art, then, is not a hazy, evasive instinct. It is simply the 
power to express thoughts, ideas and emotions clearly. Professor 
Butcher, in one of his Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects, 
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writes, “even after the creative idea has flashed upon the mind, a 
conscious and shaping process is needed to give it complete embod- 
iment,” thus defining art and a work of art in a concise and inter- 
esting manner. I feel very sure, however, that the “shaping pro- 
cess” (art) need not be conscious. The important thing to note 
is Professor Butcher’s insistence on the “shaping process” by 
which alone the “creative idea” can become a work of art. All 
works of art are orderly, systematic, shaped, and works of fine art 
are beautiful as well. This “shaping process” need not bar out 
the emotional element which to some thinkers on the subject is 
such an important factor. The feeling for order may be uncon- 
scious, and often is, in works of pure genius. Nevertheless, in 
every case, the order, the design is there; it is the artist instinct. 
The primitive man obeyed it when, instead of gouging his stone 
hatchet in an aimless way, he put the gouge marks in rows. The 
more impassioned the poetry, the more pronounced is the under- 
lying rhythm liable to be—design, again. Too much insistence 
cannot be placed on this “shaping process”, for it is art itself. 
An important idea, a sincere, exhalted emotion expressed in a 
vague or haphazard way is not a work of art. A similar idea, 
or even one of less importance, shaped, formed in such a way 
that it is absolutely clear, is a work of art. 


III. 


Drawings and paintings may be conveniently divided into 
seven classes: decorative illustrations, poems in color or in light- 
and-shade, illustrative decorations, purely decorative pictures, 
portraits, sketches and illustrations. It is my purpose to discuss 
very briefly the first four classes and to recommend for study, 
pictures or engravings in each class, of which good reproductions 
can be readily obtained. 

Portraits are omitted because they occupy a place in painting 
apart—as much apart as biography in literature. A really ad- 
mirable portrait is as rare as a good biography, for a true por- 
trait is biography made visible. Moreover, portrait qualities do 
not depend at all on pictorial means. Many a fine portrait is a 
poor picture. Finally, anyone who is interested in humanity will 
be interested in portraits. We have them to suit all classes and 
moods, from the jovial Toper of Hals to the aristocratically aloof 
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Duke of Lennox by Van Dyck—one of the treasures of the Metro- 
politan Museum. Sketches need not be included, because they 
are usually of an informal, personal nature and will be better un- 
derstood after one has become familiar with the artist’s finished 
works. Illustrations—just such things as are found in monthly 
magazines, drawings and paintings quite subservient to litera- 
ture—require little more than a reading of the incidents illus- 
trated to be appreciated. Also let me add here that I do not 
recommend early Italian pictures to the beginner for fear that he 
will be repelled, or merely amused, by inaccuracies of drawing 
and perspective and by the superficial homeliness of most of them. 
So many, too, deal with the Madonna theme, and with this, all but 
Catholics are usually out of sympathy. The formal altar-piece 
of Italian art, in particular, had better be avoided at first. It is 
best for the student to begin with pictures that are obviously at- 
tractive to look at or that treat of subjects which are universal in 
their appeal. 

Decorative Illustrations. There are many pictures which illus- 
trate literary themes, historical events or everyday life in a deco- 
rative way. Such pictures are lovely to look at quite indepen- 
dently of the story told, and yet when examined in detail will be 
found to illustrate their themes admirably. They may be defined, 
therefore, as decorative illustrations. And since everybody is 
more or less interested in such subjects, this class of pictures 
should be the first studied. Scenes from everyday life make, 
obviously, the best introduction to pictorial art. Unfortunately, 
there are very few paintings of this type that have fine pictorial 
qualities. Among these few is one of the greatest pictures of 
modern times, Millet’s The Sower. Here we have a homely inci- 
dent dealt with in a strictly pictorial way, painted so simply that 
the effect is almost poster-like. It is because of its decorative 
quality that The Sower is placed in this class. Judged by its 
emotional effect, it belongs among the painted poems. Historical 
pictures of fine design are also scarce. This is because in them 
the demands of illustration are very insistent. Velasquez, in The 
Surrender of Breda, fulfills these demands and at the same time 
has painted a picture which delights the eye. Moreover, it is so 
done that no knowledge of history is necessary for its apprecia- 
tion. As far as the incident goes, The Surrender of Breda, can 
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be fully understood without any explanation. I doubt if this 
can be said of any other historical picture. 

The subjects of most pictures of this class are taken from litera- 
ture. No better example could possibly be given of what is meant 
by decorative illustration than Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne, of 
which the Medici Society has published a very fine print. Mag- 
nificent in color, line, light-and-shade and composition, almost 
every detail, every shade of feeling, in the following lines is 
illustrated, but all so transfigured by Titian’s poetic power that 
the spirit of the scene is more keenly felt in looking at his picture 
than in reading this stanza. 


*« ,..Sweeping over the shore, lo, beautiful, blooming Iacchus, 
Chorused of Satyrs in dance and of Nysian-born Sileni,— 
Seeking fair Ariadne,—afire with flame of a lover! 

Lightly around him leaped Bacchantes, strenuous, frenzied, 
Nodding their heads, ‘Euhoe!’ to the ery ‘Euhoe, O Bacchus!’ 
Some-enwreathe’d spears of Iacchus madly were waving; 
Some-ensanguined limbs of the bullock, quivering, brandished ; 
Some-were twining themselves with sinuous snakes that twisted ; 
Some-with vessels of signs mysterious, passed in procession— 
Symbols profound that in vain the profane may seek to decipher; 
Certain struck with the palms—with tapered fingers on timbrels, 
Others the tenuous clash of the rounded cymbals awakened ;— 
Brayed with raucous roar through the turmoil many a trumphet, 
Many a stridulous fife went, shrill, barbarian, shrieking.” 


Of other pictures in this group, good reproductions can be ob- 
tained of Velasquez’s The Maids of Honour, Titian’s The En- 
tombment, Van Dyck’s Charles I (Louvre), Rossetti’s Dante’s 
Dream, Correggio’s The Marriage of St. Catherine and George de 
Forest Brush’s In the Garden. 

Poems in color or in light-and-shade. A very large and impor- 
tant class of paintings and engravings is closely allied to poetry. 
The end in view, both of the artists who have produced works 
which belong in this class and of the word poets, is to describe, not 
so much an outward appearance, as an inward emotion. Such 


*Catullus LXIV Translation, Charles Mills Gayley. From Gayley’s “Classic 
Myths in English Literature.” 
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paintings and engravings are seldom pictures in the strict sense of 
the word, as it will be defined later. Once thoroughly convinced 
that coyping nature is out of the question and that close imitation 
of nature is but an ignoble substitute for creative imagination, 
everyone who has learned to see, and who cares for great poetry in 
words can appreciate painted or engraved poems. 

To those who have tried and yet do not care for the poetic prose 
of the King James’ Version of the Bible, complete understanding 
of many of the finest pictures of Giotto, Michael Angelo, Tinto- 
retto and Rembrant is usually impossible, unless, indeed, this de- 
ficiency is offset by a sincere, unsentimental religious belief. By 
those who have tried and yet get little or nothing out of the poetry 
of Cowper and Wordsworth, it is probable that appreciation of 
the poet landscape painters, Claude Lorraine, Ruysdael, Turner, 
Corot and George Inness will never be arrived at. On the other 
hand, he who has not come in contact with, or has not cared for, 
word poetry may possibly learn to appreciate it through love and 
understanding of the paint poets. I do not believe, for example, 
that anyone can really care for Turner’s *Datur Hora Quiett 
(The Hour of Quiet) and not like such a thing as William Ear- 
nest Henley’s A Late Lark. Each appeals to the feeling of peace 
and beauty aroused by a serene afterglow. In making us feel as 
they felt, Turner employed engraved lines—light-and-shade, Hen- 
ley, the printed word; the form differs, but the content is almost 
identical. In this class, I should recommend Ruysdael’s The 
Mill, Rousseau’s Edge of the Forest, Sunset,+ Corot’s Dance of 
the Nymphs, Morning, Diirer’s St. Jerome in his Study, Land- 
seer’s The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner, Rembrant’s The Pil- 
grims of Emmaus (Louvre version, of which the autotype, is un- 
usually satisfactory), G. F. Watt’s Love Triumphant, also his So 
Passes the Glory of the World, (Sic Transit Gloria Mundi),— 
then, and much later, because they are far more difficult to ap- 
preciate, Raphael’s The Sistine Madonna, Michael Angelo’s The 
Creation of Man, Diirer’s Melencolia (sic) and his Knight, 
Death, and the Devil. In Watt’s So Passeth the Glory of the 
World, words are actually incorporated to round out the meaning; 

*So far as I know, this engraving has never been reproduced. 


Buy a gray, not a brown photograph; brown suggests rich color and Corot’s 
color is not rich but delicate, grayed. 
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without them, the picture would lose half its power. Poussin’s 
justly famous Ht In Arcadia Ego is another good example of this 
very thing. 

The Diirer’s, listed above, are small engravings and are usually 
reproduced the size of the originals. Mention of them and of the 
Turner brings very naturally to mind two fallacies, namely, that 
size in pictures makes for greatness and that color is essential 
for complete emotional expression. The Hour of Quiet alone, a 
tiny vignette engraving, one of the most poetic works of one of 
the world’s very greatest poets, is an overwhelming refutation of 
these fallacies, and the same can be said of the Melencolia and 
Knight, Death, and the Devil. For those who are not fortunate 
enough to have access to art galleries and who cannot afford color 
prints, it should be a comfort to realize that these three works, 
and others equally important, are in black and white only. In 
them light-and-shade is just as effective an emotional medium as 
glowing color. 

These first two classes of pictures should be studied together. 
For instance, make a careful comparison of Watt’s So Passes 
the Glory of the World with Rossetti’s Dante’s Dream. The 
former, as fine a sermon as was ever preached, has almost no deco- 
rative qualities. The latter, with its balanced groups of figures 
and its rhythmic lines, is full of just those qualities lacking in 
the Watts. When the two are placed side by side the essential dif- 
ference between them will be apparent almost at once. 

Illustrative Decorations. In the third class, belong all pictures 
in which story, episode, intellectual and emotional significance, 
though still playing a part, are quite subordinate to purely deco- 
rative qualities. They are more important for their surface at- 
tractiveness than for their meaning and may, therefore, be de- 
fined as illustrative decorations. The charm of Whistler’s Por- 
trait of his Mother lies much more in the decorative arrangement 
of the values (tones, grays—irrespective of color), in the way in 
which oblong spaces are so cleverly broken into by the diagonals 
of the dress and in the quiet color harmony, than in the loveliness 
of the face itself, which, as the painter very characteristically re- 
marked was only his concern. This picture illustrates—throws 
light upon—a very loveable gentle woman, but her refined fea- 
tures play only a small, though essential part, in the decorative 
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effect—a spot of delicate color and a right degree of “lightness” 
in just the right place. Decorative effects depend so much on the 
aesthetic sense that it is quite hopeless to attempt an analysis of 
them in words alone. One gets very little help from reading 
about pictures of this and of the last class; he must rely on the 
training of eye and aesthetic sensibility which a study of the first 
two classes will have given him. 

Color often plays a very important part in illustrative decora- 
tion. Only a few photographs of pictures in this group, there- 
fore, are satisfactory. The Whistler, just commented on, Peru- 
gino’s The Delwery of the Keys and Raphael’s The School of 
Athens are, however, fairly effective in brown or gray photographs. 
This is particularly true of The Delivery of the Keys, because its 
decorative quality lies chiefly in rhythmic line. 

Purely Decorative Pictures. Lastly, we have pictures whose 
appeal is almost wholly aesthetic. Each example of this fourth 
class is a work of fine art absolutely complete within itself. Each 
is close to the border-line that separates pure design from represen- 
tation. Yet each picture is based on external nature, but nature 
purged of everything except pure beauty. Part of the interest and 
pleasure aroused by the pictures of the first three groups is due to 
their associative quality; while looking at them we are definitely 
reminded of man and nature, and in the second group art and 
humanistic emotions are inextricably interwoven. We are now 
confronted by a type divorced from all emotions except those 
aroused by abstract beauty—just as though one were to be thrilled 
by the sapphire of the evening sky and at the same time could for- 
get that it was the sky. These pictures give a pleasure distinct 
from the pleasure derived from nature, or from the study of hu- 
manity, or from literature. As the opening chords of the Rach- 
maninoff Prelude affect the ear, so one of these pictures affects the 
eye, directly, and without any associated elements. Each example 
of this class is a picture in an even more confined sense than that 
given below in Pater’s definition. In this group belong such paint- 
ings as John W. Alexander’s The Pot of Basil, Whistler’s Batter- 
sea Bridge, and fully half of the figure prints by the older artists 
of China and Japan. Very fair reproductions of Japanese prints 
can be easily obtained and at moderate prices. 
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IV. 

The painted poems, only, excepted (and not all of them), every 
painting mentioned in this article is a true picture: a composition, 
a systematic, harmonious, decorative arrangement of lines, spaces, 
lights and darks, and, if colors are used, of colors. Such a picture 
is always lovely to look at. To quote from Walter Pater’s essay 
on Giorgione—“‘these essential pictorial qualities must, first of all, 
delight the sense, delight it as directly and sensuously as a frag- 
ment of Venetian glass; and through this delight only be the me- 
dium of whatever poetry or science may lie beyond them in the 
intention of the composer.” That is, first of all, a true picture 
must be decorative ; then by means of this decoration the spectator 
becomes aware of the artist’s point-of-view, his way of thinking, 
seeing and interpreting. This strong emotional element and the 
fact that all pictures are based on representation distinguishes a 
picture from pure design. When a picture’s inner significance 
takes precedence over the decorative element we no longer have a 
completely successful picture, although it may still be a very great 
work of fine art, a painted poem. That is, many pictures are not 
decorative and yet are full of intense thought and emotion— 
thought and emotion often far beyond the range of painters or true 
pictures. Giotto and Michael Angelo seldom produced anything 
as lovely, purely to look at, as many pictures of our own day, but 
there is no one of Michael Angelo’s mental calibre now painting. 

There is no need to argue that the painted poem is better in 
any way than the true picture or visa versa; they are merely differ- 
ent, and, in being different, make it possible for us, by learning to 
appreciate each of them, to make our own lives all the more en- 
joyable. He is, indeed, narrow-minded who can not appreciate 
both Keats and Shakespeare, Mozart and Beethoven, Whistler 
and Rembrant. 

“Oh! thou then, whoever thou art,” writes Hazlitt, “that dost 
seek happiness in thyself, independent of others, not subject to 
caprice, not mocked by insult, not snatched away by ruthless hands, 
over which Time has no power, and that Death alone cancels, seek 
it (if thou art wise) in books, in pictures, and the face of nature, 
for these alone we may count upon as friends for life! While we 
are true to ourselves, they will not be faithless to us. While we 
remember anything we cannot forget them. As long as we have a 
wish for pleasure, we may find it here; for it depends only on our 
love for them, and not on theirs for us.” 








By-Products of the English Laboratory 
By Eric A. Srarsuck, Sruspury, Conn. 


mC NT oyticle published not long ago in Epucation, which 
set forth in an interesting way the need of codpera- 

A tion between the English department and other de- 
partments of a school, suggested to the writer of the 
following that he should try to call attention to the 
very wide field open to English teachers in our pre- 
paratory schools. 

The first and most obvious duty of an English 
teacher, of course, is merely mechanical. He must see that his 
classes have the necessary machinery to express their thoughts; 
that is his special task as distinct from teachers in other depart- 
ments. The question whether they have any thoughts to express 
is not the one specifically given him to solve, and he must do first 
that for which he is employed. He must teach his classes to spell 
with reasonable accuracy, to recognize a sentence, and to have 
some conception of what constitutes a paragraph. Thus far he 
can carry them by mere mechanical drill practiced on borrowed 
ideas. But if he would do anything further, and would aspire to 
teach that mysterious quality known as style, he is at once faced 
by the fact that style is only a way of thinking translated into 
words, and that to try to teach style before teaching pupils to 
think is like trying to make the river “run majestically to its 
source,” as a pupil of the writer once wrote in a paper which 
strove ambitiously after style without paying much regard to 
thought. And that few pupils of preparatory school age have 
much clarity, depth, or vividness of thought, is a proposition that 
I believe will be disputed by no experienced teacher. It is not to 
be wondered at that immature boys and girls have somewhat cha- 
otic minds, but it is to the disgrace of our educational system that 
so little is done to remedy this basic defect. And so far as the 
writer can see, the relief for the situation must come from teachers 
of English. 

The mental deficiencies which chiefly stand in the way of effec- 
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tive writing, and incidentally in the way of any kind of efficiency, 
are lack of clearness and logicalness of thought, lack of indepen- 
dent insight and originality, lack of imagination and of vivid in- 
terest in life, and lack of the sense of beauty. Obscurity, confu- 
sion of thought, and dependence on the ideas of others, all hamper 
the pupil in dealing with the so-called practical realities of life, 
while dullness of soul and bluntness of esthetic sense give the pupil 
a flat and uninteresting outlook on life, which is reflected in his 
writing. 

All the studies of the preparatory school course are supposed to 
train the pupil to correct logical mental processes, but how many 
of them do? Are not all the departments engaged in trying to 
pack the mind of the pupil with cold facts, without an effort to 
teach him to correlate these facts, to rouse his imagination, or to 
seek ideas for himself? Latin, for instance, which retains the im- 
portant place which it holds in the curriculum chiefly by its claim 
to be an ideal mental gymnasium, is reduced now to a mad struggle 
to cram into the student’s mental digestive apparatus a heavy mass 
of declensions, conjugations, vocabulary, and rules of syntax, with 
little hope that the lump will be digested and assimilated, and 
merely with a prayer that he may not spew it all forth before the 
college examinations come around. He’is not taught those broad 
rules of sentence structure which hold through all the languages he 
will ever have to study, nor those general root meanings which 
persist through all the Indo-European tongues. He comes out of 
the ordeal with, perhaps, a strengthened memory, but with no 
more idea of clear arrangement, classification, and comparison of 
facts and theories than he had when he began,—that is, with no 
better power of seeking new information or of expressing to others 
that which he already has. This is not the fault of the unhappy 
preparatory school] teachers who are obliged to do the cramming, 
except in so far as they acquiesce in the method. It is the fault 
of those entrance examinations which make little or no provision 
for judging the pupil’s power of independent thought, but only 
test his memory. 

Geometry is, like Latin, retained in the general school program 
less because it is likely to be of immediate service to the average 
pupil than because it is supposed to develop habits of logical 
thought. It comes nearer than does Latin to fulfilling this prom- 
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ise, but it develops only a very narrow field. The problems 
dealt with in Geometry are so narrow and so definite that any 
boy can learn in a short time an almost unvarying scheme of pre- 
sentation, which does have the advantage that it shows the pupil 
the need of clearness and sequence, and shows him how to attain 
it in a certain type of question. But when it comes to taking 
more general questions, and trying to condense vague situations 
like the high cost of living, or who caused the European war, into 
crisp, sharp statements of plainly correlated facts, put in such 
form that each cause shall be shown leading clearly to its own 
proper effect, and effects in turn becoming causes, the principles 
learned in Geometry are sadly inadequate, and pupils who shine 
in mathematical problems find themselves floundering hopelessly 
in the discusion of much less complex matters than those cited 
above, confusing cause and effect, and stating recklessly as facts 
ideas unsupported by a shred of proof, a sort of procedure that 
they would at once recognize as unjustifiable in handling a ques- 
tion of mathematics. The writer knows from experience that 
boys who show ability in geometrical reasoning do not necessarily 
show logical power in dealing with the various subjects presented 
to them in English. ‘The logic which can go straight to its goal 
when working on a narrow line like a problem in Geometry, be- 
comes bewildered and lost as soon as it has to pick its way through 
the multifarious detail of a problem of real life or of literary 
criticism. 

History ought to offer a field in which the mental powers of 
the pupils could range more unconfined. Here is space for logic 
in tracing out the reasons for the rise and fall of men, of dynasties, 
and of nations; opportunity for imagination in trying to reani- 
mate the scenes of ancient life, and to repeople the old ruins of 
cities and villas; a chance to waken fresh interest in life by realiz- 
ing the unbroken unity of human existence and the many links 
still remaining that join us to the past and that shall bind us to 
the future. But still is heard the clamorous demand for cold facts 
for the examination; who defeated whom and killed how many 
where on what date, is considered more important to teach the 
pupil than the influences that shaped the form of government 
and the length of life of. nations, or the lives and work of the great 
men who shaped for us our civilization. The latter are barely 
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mentioned; the former are drilled in with all industry. Again 
the fault is less with the teachers than with the examinations for 
which they are obliged to prepare. Improvement in the type of 
examination must precede improvement in the kind of instruc- 
tion, and already the sky is rosy with promise of a brighter day 
for history. 

But as matters now stand, the only subject which offers an un- 
restricted field for the exercise of all the mental powers is English. 
The books read in an average English course in preparatory school 
either enter or give excuse for entering almost every field of human 
thought. And it lies with the teacher to determine what line 
the study of the books shall take, whether it shall be a mere com- 
mitting to memory of the facts of the plot, if it is a story, or of 
the battles and dynasties, if it is a history, or of the dates of birth 
and death, if it is a biography; or whether in a story the class 
shall study the hidden springs of action in men’s hearts and the 
forces that shape or deform character, in a history shall study 
what addition the period made to civilization and what lesson we 
can draw from it for modern life, and in a biography shall study 
why the man is counted great and whether he deserves the niche 
he occupies in the hall of fame. Such questions give space for dis- 
cussion, and the wise teacher will not insist on his own interpre- 
tations, but will not only permit but encourage the pupils to dis- 
pute his opinions on all matters of personal judgment. A teacher 
who is competent need never fear any lessening of prestige with 
the class from allowing them to argue with him on matters of 
opinion; instead of a forced respect he will gain the voluntary 
respect of the class for opinions which will stand the light of 
criticism, and he will inspire in them a regard rather for the sober 
conclusions of argument than for the unsupported assertion of fact. 
A boy who finds that a teacher will not force a belief upon him 
unless he can show reason for it is likely to reach the point where 
he begins to ask himself the reason for his own beliefs, and that is 
the mental attitude from which all progress springs. Some people 
are inclined to claim that boys ought not to have opinions differ- 
ent from their elders, but the writer begs leave to differ; the boy 
who is trained to bean intellectual sheep will never as a man de- 
velop into a leader. 

English differs from the other subjects taught in that, while the 
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jatter deal each with a narrow department of thought, the works 
of our masters of English offer an epitome of human life viewed 
through a seer’s eyes. And in telling us what they have seen in 
passing through life, they teach us to see for ourselves. At their 
hands human nature is stripped of its veils, and we see the naked 
despicability of a Brian Newcome and the simple grandeur of a 
Colonel Newcome, the cruel foppery of a Monseigneur and the 
virile strength of a Defarge, so clearly that our own eyes are 
cleared of much. of the mist that rises from the stagnant pools of 
social prejudice and unjust convention. Ethical problems are 
presented and solved, whether in aé¢cordance with the views of 
the pupils or even with abstract justice is of little moment; the 
rousing of an ethical sense may often be better accomplished by 
argument than by tame acquiescence. The boy who is indignant 
at the treatment of Shylock is in a fairer way to gain a strong and 
independent idea of justice than fhe one who unquestioningly as- 
sumes that the court must have been right. 

The English course also, if adequately taught, arouses the pu- 
pil’s imagination and interest in life, revealing to him the many 
lights and shades, hills and valleys, storms and calms, of what to 
him had seemed the flat and uninteresting life about him. Many 
a boy possesses dormant powers of imagination, insight, and sym- 
pathy, which need only waking and directing to become active 
and potent forces for good to himself and to those over whom, as a 
man, he may hold authority. Reading of broad-minded authors, 
talking about them with thoughtful teachers, and expressing his 
conclusions in writing, may furnish just the stimulus needed to 
awake these powers from potential to dynamic energy. 

And lastly, English classics, especially poetry, ought to call 
forth and encourage that feeling for beauty, beauty of descrip- 
tion, and beauty in sound and form of expression, which lurks 
half ashamed at the bottom of many a boy’s heart, and which in its 
timidity is in danger of being bullied and half crushed, if not 
strangled to death, by that more aggresive and, at least in America, 
more highly respected quality, practical common sense. 

And now, about methods of drawing from English study these 
possibly varied kinds of profit. The first sort of mental training 
at which the writer aims with his classes is practice in concise 
and logical thinking. This naturally comes first because it is most 
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in consonance with the aspirations of the average boy, and its 
value requires the least demonstration. Nearly every boy hopes 
for success in business or in some profession, and it is not hard 
to persuade him of the advantage of being able to think, speak, 
and write with clarity and force. To attain this clarity the 
writer is convinced that nothing is more essential than the requir- 
ing of reasonably detailed outlines in advance of all written work. 
An outline forces thought as a fully written out essay does not. A 
boy can start an essay and go along swimmingly, convincing him- 
self by a copious flow of words that he is producing something 
very fine, when in fact his finished product is a mere jumble of 
unrelated ideas. Reduced to the heartless verity of an outline, 
these ideas would appear to him what they are, half of them irrele- 
vant and the other half in wrong sequence, with many essential 
connecting ideas omitted. What impressed the pupil as a very 
fine figure when tricked out in high sounding phrases, if reduced 
to a skeleton is seen to be anatomically deformed, a mere mon- 
gtrosity. A pupil should be forced to construct his essays as art 
students are often trained at first to draw figures, drawing first the 
skeleton, adding then the muscles, and finally adorning the naked 
body with all the pomp of court dress. A boy sometimes com- 
plains that he cannot form a satisfactory outline, but could ex- 
press himself well enough by going straight ahead with the essay. 
It is necessary then to show him that his difficulty in forming the 
outline is due to the fact that the idea in his mind is still nebulous 
and unformed, and that the essay would contain the same ob- 
scurity, that what he would be doing in the essay would be trying 
to hide the shapelessness of his thought by a mist of words. 

Both in writing the outline and in developing it into an essay 
the pupil needs to be constantly drilled to observe that facts do not 
stand alone, that they have connection and sequence, that there is 
cause and effect, natural sequence and contrast. The order in 
which ideas are presented is often of almost as much importance 
as the ideas themselves, and even when they are arranged in the 
right order the task remains of so connecting the successive ideas 
that the reader will feel no break in the chain of thought. The 
misuse of a single word often betrays the pupil’s lack of compre- 
hension. “And” instead of “but” in the statement “Abraham 
Lincoln lacked early advantages and became president,” implies 
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a natural sequence of cause and effect which has existed as a firm 
conviction in the mind of many an American boy,—that Lincoln 
was great because he had to do his Algebra on a wooden shovel. In 
the following sentence, taken from a recent exercise, “Roosevelt 
won great popularity as colonel of the Rough Riders and was 
therefore elected president,” the pupil sees a really existent con- 
nection of cause and effect, but omits all the intermediate steps 
of the governorship, the vice-presidency, and McKinley’s assassi- 
nation. Logical fallacies like these abound in every batch of 
schoolboy essays, and it is idle to correct the faulty expression 
without pointing out the mental error that produced it. Loose, 
jumbled essays, lacking unity and coherence, are only the trans- 
ference to paper of a chaotic state of mind, and the mind must be 
trained to orderly thinking before the form of expression can show 
much improvement. 

The second mission of English teaching, to arouse imagination 
and vivid interest in life, is a more delicate task than the first. 
To convince a boy who has always thought himself rather clever 
that he is really mentally blind or has been walking through life 
with his eyes shut, and to inspire him with the desire to see the 
full richness of the life about him, requires diplomacy of no 
mean order. He must be led to discover for himself and almost 
unconsciously the variety of interest that exists in every day life. 
In the list of books read each boy is almost sure to find certain 
books that interest him especially and it is through these that his 
vision must be opened and directed out on the world of his own 
day and place. There is, of course, a strong probability that 
many boys will be attracted by the humor of the books read, by 
Rip’s happy-go-lucky ways or the misfortunes of Ichabod, by 
Jerry Cruncher’s family troubles, or by the eccentricities of Dr. 
Johnson. Now humor is not the highest function of the-human 
mind, but real humor, not the Sunday supplement variety, is one 
of the most useful. It is the sense of proportion and of congruity, 
and it helps to guard men and nations against excesses and to lu- 
bricate the interlocking gears of life. So a budding sense of hu- 
mor deserves encouragement. The class can be led to observe 
similarities between the characters of the books and the people they 
meet in real life ; often members of the class furnish the required 
illustration. A personal hit at a boy, if delivered in good nature 
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and not in sarcasm, so far from offending him is likely to flatter 
him, and to give him a painless lesson in that most saving of all 
graces, the ability to enjoy laughing at oneself. 

When once the habit is established of looking at the people they 
know with critical eyes alert for humor, the class can be led fur- 
ther to observe other elements of that life, its pathos as well as its 
humor. Naturally, young people who have lived a sheltered life 
with little experience of sorrow cannot have any deep sense of 
pathos or sympathy, and it is neither easy nor desirable to dwell 
too much on that side of life. But the humorous sympathy of 
stories like O. Henry’s “The Gift of the Magi” and “An Unfin- 
ished Story”, may open the eyes of the class to the truth that sym- 
pathy is not necessarily weakness and that not all feeling is sen- 
timentality, that people may be tender-hearted and still be very 
human and amusing, even courageous and robust. 

The best field in which pupils can bring to practical expression 
their new-found observations on life, is the school paper. The 
usual ideal of a story in such publications is a highly improbable 
series of unrelated adventures occurring in some remote portion 
of the globe never visited by the writer. This type is varied by 
stories of pathetic puppies dying out of devotion to their masters, 
or desperate burglars reformed by the artless prattle of some 
awakened child, who gives the burglar the pennies from its bank 
to pay for an expensive operation on the burglar’s motherless girl. 
The writer has tackled the problem of turning the attention of 
such ambitious authors to the life they know, in parts of the 
world with which they are acquainted, and has found that, though 
it is hard to persuade a boy that such subjects are worth develop- 
ing into a story, the improvement in the literary quality of the 
paper is worth the effort. For example, a boy who had never 
written anything but pseudo-pathetic stories of dying infants in 
winter logging camps or homeless dogs on freezing street corners, 
at last turned to his home town of Baltimore and produced some 
laughter-provoking sketches of negro life, full of convincing 
reality. Others turned to school life; one who had spent some 
time in China and in Austria wrote with first hand Knowledge of 
foreign scenes, while one exposed to public view some amusing 
affairs of the heart which had tortured him in his more callow 
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youth. Each began to see that the interest and humor of life are 
not a thing remote, but a part of its essence everywhere. 

The final appeal which the study of English should make is to 
the sense of beauty. American children above all need constant 
encouragement in the recognition of beauty. For some reason 
the child of American ancestry is seldom born with instinctive 
feeling for beauty, that feeling which leads the English laborer 
to keep his cottage trim and flower-grown, that makes the French 
soldier exclaim and gesticulate enthusiastically before a master- 
piece in the Louvre, or the Jewish boy of the slums seize a violin 
with the eagerness that an American boy shows over his first gun. 
In material progress and in advancement of human rights, in gen- 
erosity and humanity, America has built a solid foundation to 
civilization, but has built it of rough-hewn stone. The time must 
come when they will erect on this pedestal a worthy monument of 
art. And this must spring from the growing consciousness and 
sympathy of the whole people for our artists’ striving after beau- 
tiful expression for our national life. 

Of course, it is in poetry that the pupil can most readily be led 
to perceive beauty. Even a dull boy can hardly fail to catch the 
martial swing of the Lays of Ancient Rome, of the battle of Flod- 
den in Marmion, of Browning’s Cavalier Tunes. The teacher 
can read them till the music fires the class, and they can read 
them aloud for themselves. Then from martial music the class 
can advance to ringing melody like that of The Splendor Falls on 
Castle Walls; tripping, lilting melody as in Noyes’ “Song of 
Sherwood,” drowsy sweetness like that of the Lotus Eaters, till 
at last, perhaps, part at least of the class can feel the haunting 
loveliness of Shelley’s Hymn to Night, or the mysterious charm 
of Kubla Khan. To expect that any but the exceptional boy of 
preparatory school age will fully and consciously feel the 
beauty of the work of a great master is asking too much. But it 
is much if the class comes to realize that in the books read there 
lies the possibility of a higher and more delicate pleasure than 
they have been in the habit of pursuing, which they can seek and 
to some extent find, and that this pleasure is one to be found not 
merely in the books, but in the beauty of the world itself, of which 
the books are but a mirror. It is a fine thing to be able to appre- 
ciate Constable or Corot; it is a much more valuable gain to be 
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able to see on every hand the beauty, small glimpses of which they 
have immortalized. 

If then, the teacher of English realizes to the full his opportu- 
nities, he will send out from his classes pupils with logical and erit- 
ical faculties sharpened, to whom the world will not seem a jum- 
bled mass of unrelated happenings, but who will turn a keen eye 
on the most perplexed situation, do their own thinking, and lead 
instead of being led; pupils to whom their fellow mortals are not 
mere fillers of the census report, but vivid personalities with all 
the interest of a play or a novel; and finally, pupils capable, even 
though in some small degree, of seeing in the world a beauty outside 
of and beyond utilitarianism, that makes life worth living even to 
the materially unsuccessful, and that touches all experience with 
“the glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


Pain 
By Ciara J. DENTON. 


“There is no pain,” they said to me one day, 
“Tis but a figment of a weakened mind, 
No more can this belief the spirit bind, 
Its power must yield beneath thought’s mighty sway, 
And freedom true, mankind at last will find, 
While life all merrily shall pass away, 
And every flying hour grow still more gay, 
Since Pain is fled, all else is sweet and kind.” 


With sorrowing mien too soon did then return 
This shape I thought had fled so far away, 
“T am thy friend,” it said in whisper low. 
“From my sharp touch wise lessons thou wilt learn; 
To Patience sweet and trust for each new day, 
My hand and mine alone the way can show.” 








Some Broader Aspects of School Discipline 


By AsranamM Devutscu, New York Ciry. 
(Continued from March “Education” ) 


IT. 


We now come to the discussion of the second point in the con- 
sideration of our problem, namely, the home survey of the child. 
Little attention is given to this matter in our educational schemes. 
Although the school has taken the place of the father in family 
education, yet we have come to believe that the school has unfor- 
tunately become too completely divorced from the home. We 
should realize what a tremendous influence the condition of a home 
has on a child’s progress in school. It is here that real co- 
operation between home and school, initiated by the school, can 
be of important service. The school is the state’s investment to 
get a return later in the form of good citizens. It is in this 
sense that it becomes the right of the school to know the conditions 
of the home life of a child that can affect in any way for the worse 
his school progress and future usefulness to the state. When the 
“nervous” or neurotic woman goes to the physician for treatment 
for her “nerves”, he does not prescribe immediately, but first 
makes a careful and searching investigation to discover where the 
trouble lies, whether in overwork, worry, heredity, etc. So must 
we proceed from school to home when occasion arises. 

The class teacher, a “visiting” teacher or other form of social 
worker could visit the homes in such cases, but in any case it is 
important that the school know the facts in regard to some of the 
matters suggested below. Such an investigation might reveal the 
cause of the trouble in a good many cases. Some would possibly 
require the notification of various outside social agencies as for 
example, a charity organization; or suggest the need for giving 
advice as to the treatment of the child in the home, ete. 

Home Survey. Who are his parents? Are they ‘his natural 
parents? Has the child a step-father, step-mother, step-brothers 
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or step-sisters? What is their attitude toward the child and his 
school work? Are they willing and able to co-operate with the 
school? What is the feeling of the child toward his parents and 
home ? 

Rose D. is twelve years old. Three years ago she lost her 
mother. The father had to work all day and she was given over to 
the care of an aunt. The father was only able to see the girl once 
a week. The aunt had her own children to take care of and Rose 
was left largely to her own resources in the matter of parental 
care. It was not long before the aunt could not punish Rose be- 
cause the child had learned the elementary law of self-defence in 
the street. Six months ago, Rose’s father married again. The 
step-mother was a widow with a family of her own. She now states 
with perfect frankness that she is unable and unwilling to take as 
much care with Rose as she does with her own children. She 
leaves the control of the girl in the hands of the father entirely, 
who apparently knows nothing of these facts. Rose now stays 
out until ten, eleven or even twelve o’clock at night, roaming the 
streets at her own free will, while the step-mother blames every- 
thing on an over-indulgent and over-kind father. The girl is re- 
ported as being impertinent and very “boyish” in her actions and 
manners. The step-mother accepted the care of this girl when she 
married the father, but at present there is no law which the 
school can invoke compelling this kind of mother to give the 
proper attention to her child. 

Isidore H. is fifteen and a half years old and is in only a lower 
fifth year class, thus being about four years behind in his work, 
due in great measure to his poor conduct. His father suffers 
from tuberculosis and has been forced to be away from home for 
a few years on account of poor health. Now if he attempts to 
punish the boy, he gets a hemorrhage. The mother is weak and 
has lost all control over the boy. There is no one at home that 
Isidore fully respects or obeys if it is not his pleasure and so he 
is shaping a course for his young life according to his own fancies. 

These two cases are typical to show where our intelligent action 
is needed in homes where parents show the wrong spirit in man- 
agement and where they have little or no control over their chil- 
dren. It is not unusual for parents to express the desire of having 
their children committed to institutions for delinquent children 
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when the school brings to their attention the fact that the conduct 
of their children is not satisfactory. 

To show possible lines of action, the following cases are given: 
Charles S. is only twelve, but he has been arrested twice for burg- 
lary, being put on probation both times and warned the last time 
by the judge that another appearance in court for any reason 
whatever would mean instant commitment. The father is a well- 
to-do clothing manufacturer and often acts as traveling salesman 
for himself, being away from home for days at atime. The 
mother has absolutely no control over the boy, who seems to fear 
no one and thinks nothing of striking her or his young sister when 
they attempt to punish him. When the father was notified that 
Charles had used vile language to the teacher in the presence of 
the other children in the classroom, he called the boy “a little 
thief” and said that he would have the boy “put away” because he 
could and was willing to pay for it and since he could not afford 
to ruin his health or business looking after the boy in the proper 
way. Charles said that he would be “better off” if this happened. 
He would stay out until late at night, smoke cigarettes, go with a 
“bad gang” and not always eat his meals at home. The boy was 
reported as being “incorrigible,” disobedient, impertinent and 
using vile language in school. Under the circumstances, it seemed 
that it would have been very easy to have him committed to a re- 
formatory, but in justice to the boy it must be said that 
in spite of his shortcomings, all this was due to the fact that he 
was not given full and proper care and attention by his parents. 
The father was made to realize this. Visits to the home from time 
to time, with helpful advice, are bringing very hopeful results. 
After three months of such work we find that the boy does not 
smoke any more, that he has forsaken his bad companions, that he 
remains in the house after supper and his father now takes him to 
many places of amusement and on visits and is acting as companion 
to the boy as far as possible. Charles has also become a Boy Scout 
and is studying hard to pass his “tenderfoot” examination. There 
is marked improvement in his work and conduct in the home and 
school. There is also a far better feeling toward him in the family 
now, but it will need long and continued effort to root out years 
of uncontrolled actions to make our. fight a successful one. 
William S. is fourteen and a half years old and big for his age. 
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He is a Russian, of a proud and independent nature, and had 
“escaped from Russia” three years ago with his sister who is about 
four years older than himself and who supports him. Both par- 
ents are dead. He would not respect or obey his sister, and so 
was sent to relatives in a small town in Pennsylvania. He en- 
joyed the freedom of country life, but unfortunately this fostered 
a spirit of self-reliance and self-consciousness that brought him 
into violent contact with their ideas of the deference which a child 
should have for his elders. When they moved to New York City, 
William was quickly sent back to his sister who is now living with 
another relative. No one else was willing to keep him, on account 
of his bad behavior. He acted as he felt. There was no one to 
punish him or to whom he could be made responsible. When he 
entered school here, he was placed in a sixth year class, and being 
found wanting in his work, was put back one year. As a result of 
all this, it was natural that his customary way of acting should 
run counter to school law and requirements. Matters had now 
reached a crisis, and as a result, negotiations were begun by his sis- 
ter to have him committed to a private institution for such boys. 
William was perefctly willing to go there. He did not care to 
stay with his sister any longer and she was not desirous of sup- 
porting an ungrateful brother. He wanted to get his “working- 
papers” and so become self-supporting, which of course was illegal 
on account of his age and rank in school. Here was a sad condition 
indeed. Finally the boy’s “likes” were consulted and as a result, 
he became a Boy Scout, joined an art class, was supplied with 
drawing and painting materials to enable him to pursue a natural 
bent in his leisure time and was finally reconciled to his sister 
who reports that his conduct and behavior at home have improved 
wonderfully. In school, the boy is studying hard to be “skipped” 
at the end of the term and has asked to be allowed to enter the 
class in printing which is to be formed there, this having been his 
trade in Russia. 

These two cases are typical of the instances where the school 
must first enter the home and establish the right relations be- 
tween parent and child if its duty is to take upon itself full re- 
sponsibility for a child’s progress. 

Continuing with our inquiry into home conditions, we note the 
following: Is there someone at home all day to attend to the 
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needs of the house? Must both parents of the child work during 
the day ? 

Are the home surroundings pleasant? Are the rooms clean, 
airy and well kept? Are there any “boarders” in the home? Is 
the home crowded? Has the child a place to study? Has he a 
window in his bedroom? Is it ventilated at night? Does he sleep 
with others in the same room ? 

Is the proper attention given to him at home? Does he get 
enough good food? Does he eat at regular intervals? What does 
he eat for breakfast, dinner and supper? Is he accustomed to 
use tea, coffee, alcohol, tobacco, or too much candy, good or bad ? 

What is the general] financial condition of the home? Has it 
at least the necessities of life? Have the wage-earners of the 
family employment? Is there any sickness in the family ? 

Do the parents know exactly how their child is progressing in 
school? Do they know more than the mere “report card” record ? 
Do they speak English? Are they acquainted with school require- 
ments and regulations ? 

Where it is necessary to visit the home, circumstances will soon 
show which of the above points are to be especially investigated. 
Rarely will it be required or even possible for us to acquaint our- 
selves with all these facts, but they should in a general way, 
guide us in making our inquiries into the home life of the child. 


ITT. 


Another line of investigation for our consideration is an exami- 
nation into the past history of the child. This might very profit- 
ably be done for all children upon entering school for the first 
time. It is not enough to discover years later that early sickness 
or abnormal infancy is the cause of mental defectiveness for ex- 
ample, or of poor work or conduct. We could very easily pick 
out those children who would be in need of special attention and 
instruction. We know that children who have suffered from early 
sickness enter upon their school career under a handicap. In the 
61 cases referred to above, reported for poor work, no less than 
36 suffered from “general weakness” due to the ravages of “all chil- 
drens’ diseases.” This percentage is really higher because in many 
of these cases, the past history of the child was not ascertained. 
Dora B. is now fourteen years old and is apparently normal 
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to the ordinary observer. Yet she is only in a lower fifth year 
class and has repeated the work in almost every class and in some 
classes even two or three times. Her mental age as calculated by 
the Binet Tests is slightly more than ten years. Investigation 
showed that early sickness could be safely taken as the cause of her 
poor work. She was born at eight months and spent almost the 
whole first year of her life in hospitals. It would be unfair to call 
this a case of mental deficiency ; it is retardation only, which might 
lead to mental defectiveness. It would have only required early at- 
tention and special instruction from the beginning of her school 
career to bring her up to normal. Now she has about reached the 
limit of her educability by the ordinary school methods. As soon 
as she becomes sixteen, she will be able to leave school, but until 
then something could be done in the way of practical education. 
She and her mother have hopes for an early marriage. 

There are many such children whose backwardness is due to 
early disease and who could be kept up to normal if special pro- 
vision could be made for them from the beginning in the way of 
separate classes, experienced teachers and careful attention to 
their health. How many children are there that have been found 
to be mentally subnormal after they had passed the age of twelve 
or thirteen and who could have been saved had their early history 
been recorded and special attention been given them? Surely 
more than a few. There are adults on the border line of normal 
mentality, who lack mental and.moral power sufficient to carry 
along the proper paths in their community life and who constitute 
part of our criminal and ne’er-do-well classes and those who make 
a failure of everything they attempt to do and fall by the wayside 
in the struggle for existence. The school could be the great pre- 
ventive agency, looking into past histories for evil influences, 
taking note of all unsocial tendencies exhibited by children and 
providing for them by intelligent action. There would of course 
be no need for any such fanciful cataloging of all humanity as 
suggested in Wells’ “Modern Utopia”, but the school at least, by 
such investigations, could do all its power to check detrimental 
growths and drifts in their inception. 

For this purpose many points like the following could be noted: 
Was birth normal? Was the child born at the full period? Was 
it a “blue baby”? Did it ever have convulsions? Did it teeth, 
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sit up, walk and talk at the proper times? Did it have any of the 
eruptive and contagious diseases common to infants and children ? 
Were there any complications or sequels? Does the child suffer 
from any of the after effects now ? 


RV. 


In studying the past school history of the child, we may profit- 
ably observe the following: At what age did he start school? How 
have his conduct and work generally been? How many times has 
he been “left back” ? Has he moved frequently? Has he attended 
many schools? Has he been absent frequently or for long periods ? 
Did he attend schools outside the city in which he is now residing ? 

Children progress poorly if they are being constantly shifted 
from school to school, meeting new conditions and being forced to 
make new adjustments in their school work. Children retarded 
on account of frequent absence due to illness, might be given the 
opportunity to make up for lost timé and so not lose anything. 

Present School Record. In what subjects does the child seem to 
be particularly deficient? What does he give as his reasons for 
his difficulties? Is there reason to suspect mental or moral de- 
ficiency ? How does the child feel toward his school work? Does 
he express a liking for any particular kind of work? Would he 
rather “do” things? What are his intentions regarding his future 
life ? 

Many of our cases of “exceptionality” are simply due to a con- 
dition of maladjustment in that the curriculum and the child’s 
nature are not mutually fitted, one to the other. We still persist 
in making the greater part of our school subjects purely academic. 
Little opportunity is given for “doing” things. Psychology 
teaches us that some children are motor-minded and that the natu- 
ral way of learning for them is not through books but through 
“doing.” Such children are not “book-minded.” For them, the 
ordinary academic subjects have little attraction. A child who is 
of the motor type has just as much liking for his work in the or- 
dinary school as the proverbial “book-worm” would have in ac- 
quiring the technique of laying cobble stones. This problem is 
one phase of the question of vocational training which may not 
be definitely decided for a long time to come, but for the time being 
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we are practically committing a crime against a child’s nature 
when we force him to do work for which he is not fitted. 

Harry W. and Isidore H. are boys approaching their sixteenth 
birthdays when the school will no longer be forced to hold them. 
They are both about four years behind in their school work. They 
were troublesome all through their school course, but the school 
will take a horrible form of revenge when it sends them out into 
the world to provide for their own existence. For their start, 
they are practically social cripples and with their capital in life, 
unpreparedness in every way, their future is very gloomy indeed. 
How well could they have been prepared to take their place in the 
community had only one year of their schooling been devoted to 
practical training! This does not exclude the fact that they could 
have learned a good many of the academic subjects indirectly by 
being shown their direct practical application. 

In New York City, it was only a very few years ago that a child 
under sixteen years of age and below the seventh year class, could 
learn a trade only by being first committed to an institution 
for delinquent children! It is this type of “over-age” child that 
tends to make the school teacher’s life a miserable one for the 
simple reason that we continue to ignore his real needs. In this 
city at present, there are two “probationary” schools where chil- 
dren of this kind are sent from a very small percentage of the 
schools. Here their direct needs and capacities are provided for 
by a very practical curriculum. Can it be regarded as an honor, 
however, for the boys sent to these schools when they are placed 
there only as a last resort, after teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent have failed to make them amenable to school law? We 
should have classes for such children in every school, just as we 
have special classes for the blind and mentally defective, but with- 
out the stigma which present conditions attach to such a class. 

As matters now stand, we are wasting the time of such children, 
we are causing the unnecessary expenditure of energy on the part 
of the teacher in requiring him to do the impossible with such 
children, and finally it is a loss to the community if such children 
are not prepared to do that for which they are fitted by nature. 

It may be interesting to consider what Snedden states in his 
chapter on “Differentiated Programs of Study for Older Children 
in the Elementary School” in his book on “Educational Adjust- 
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ment”: American children go to school willingly during the 
earlier years. Classroom discipline in the lower grades is mild 
and the atmosphere homelike. The teachers are interested, and 
usually appear equal to the tasks set before them. The program 
of studies presents certain definite goals in reading, writing, spell- 
ing and arithmetic, in which subjects progress is, as a rule, ob- 
vious. Other subjects of a less formal nature, such as general 
reading and literature, music, drawing, hygiene, practical arts 
and nature study serve to vitalize the more formal subjects. Chil- 
dren gain steadily in powers of expression and at the same time 
grow in general experience and powers of appreciation. 

“In the upper grades when the child is over twelve, or in the 
case of retarded children, the work is not easily made interesting 
or significant. Arithmetic, geography, history have had their in- 
teresting phases presented in the lower grades. Now little visible 
progress is made in the ability to read, the simpler operations in 
arithmetic have already been learned, ete. The goals seem to 
lack purposefulness. The outlines of study in geography and 
history seem to be over ambitious. Application is weak and un- 
certain. . .” 

At a recent meeting of the Association of Women Principals of 
New York City, Mrs. Harriet Tupper reported the results of a 
rather interesting experiment in pre-vocational training consisting 
of instruction in electric wiring, chair-caning, wood carving, em- 
broidery, cooking, etc. being substituted for part of the regular 
school course of study in an attempt to make a school hold its 
pupils. School work now became really attractive, truancy was 
lessened and the children engaged in this work advanced rapidly 
in their other work. In part, Mrs. Tupper stated: “John is nearly 
sixteen years old and was a typical wharf rat who was dragged to 
our doors by a truant officer who happened to find him in the street. 
He was without the usual documentary evidence of vaccination 
and he feared the needle scratch so much that he escaped from his 
coat while we struggled to hold him by it, and we saw him no 
more for a week. The dragging-in process continued to the end 
of the term, but some impression must have been made because 
the next term showed only three outbreaks of truancy of short 
duration, and this term absolutely none. John has become as 
expert in electric wiring as our equipment will permit and has 
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decided that he wants to be an electrician’s helper. During these 
two terms of voluntary attendance he has made four grades. These 
are the measurable qualities. Those which are unmeasurable are 
the manly air, and the increase in physical and moral courage. . . 
We have now one boy and three girls who will be sixteen before 
school closes. All have decided to remain through June. This, I 
think, speaks loudly of contentment . . .” 

In another school, we find an attempt made to make the school 
work seem worth while to pupils by the introduction of a very 
complete course in office work for boys. Needless to say, while it 
lasted, it proved to be the most popular class in the school. 

In a few other schools of this city, direct pre-vocational training 
is provided for children in the last two years of school and for 
“over-age”’ children in the other grades, but the whole scheme is 
only an experiment. The so-called “Gary” plan of work, study 
and play with its vocational features will soon be introduced in 
a few other schools, but again, only as an experiment. 

We are not interested in this discusion primarily in the matter 
of vocational training itself, but merely what is and what should 
be done for our “exceptional” children in this direction. Our 
progress in this matter is needlessly slow at present, but after a 
consideration of the possibilities manifesting themselves through 
the kind of work just noted, we may hopefully look forward to a 
happy solution of part of our problem, but we must do all in our 
power to hasten our progress along this line of educational ad- 
justment and reformation. 


‘ 


V. 


Finally we come to the last phase of our investigation into 
some of the possible causes of “exceptionality”, namely, the ques- 
tion of the leisure time of a child. 

Leisure. How much time has he at his own disposal during the 
day when he is not at home or in school? What does he do on the 
street? Do his parents know fully where and how he spends his 
time there? How does he act toward his playmates and other 
children? Does he spend much of his time in the “movies” ? Who 
are his companions? Does he smoke or gamble? Does he belong 
to clubs, library or “gangs”? What time does he usually go to 
bed ? 


Here again is where the school could be of tremendous value. 
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Instead of being locked after the work for the day is over, why 
could not its magnificent resources provide wholesome recreation 
and amusement for the children? Only a little expenditure would 
be involved and the return on the investment would be very great. 
Where are our “business” men? What have they to say to this? 

The course of procedure given here for use when an attempt is 
made to find why a child is “exceptional” by making a survey of 
his health, home, past history, school record and leisure is a sug- 
gestive one for the time being. In very rare and extraordinary 
cases will we have to satisfy ourselves on all these or even a good 
many of the facts noted. Some cases will require a few minutes 
of our time and others, possibly, continued attention for a longer 
time, depending on the circumstances, but in any case, a little con- 
scientious effort on our part should always disclose unnatural and 
abnormal conditions which tend to handicap the child. 

The following conclusions serve to sum up: 

1. Teachers should be trained in the common elements of 
child hygiene, to result finally in more co-operation between the 
teacher and health inspection system. 

2. “Exceptional” children should be put through some such 
course of examination as presented here. 

3. Special classes and modified courses of instruction should 
be provided for them as needed. 

4. “Over-age” and “incorrigible” children should be sepa- 
rated from the others and it would be advisable to group according 
to age and sex. 

5. A record should be made of a child’s past history when he 
enters school for the first time. 


6. Special attention should be given in cases where the past 


history is abnormal and unnatural. 

7. The school should be given permission to use corporal pun- 
ishment in cases where parents are incapable or unwilling to 
discipline their children in the proper manner when such action 
is deemed advisable and necessary. 

8. The school should be made to serve as a great preventive 
agency. It should be more closely related to organizations and 
institutions devoted to child welfare work in any form. 

9. There must be far greater co-operation between home and 
school, both to work side by side for the production of good 
citizens, 
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The Future of the Class Play 


By Rea MoCatn, Starz Normat Coizzas, 
Bowurne Green, Ounz10. 


ee E’VE looked forward to it all these years.” The 
speaker—a senior in the high school; the subject— 


< 


9 their class play. It is two years since I heard these 

= words, but they seem to me now as then the most 
tines adequate expression of the attitude of pupils toward 
Z : this feature of commencement. At first there was 
z = dignity in copying a college custom but the glamour 
Fe TTT 


of its source has long since faded and still the en- 
thusiasm is as strong as it ever was. It is the only time when the 
class appears as a whole and says to the world, “This is what we 
can offer for your entertainment.” There have been numerous 
programs given in the course of the school life but these, for the 
most part, have included consciously educational features. -This 
is the finale, when it is given they are through with school work. 
Commencement may or may not be of much importance. Some 
one is coming to speak to them, they will have diplomas and pretty 
dresses. Yes, it is all very agreeable but the night of the class 
play is their own. 

An important occasion, there is no doubt of that; what is the 
substance of this, their offering to the world made at the moment 
of entrance upon wider life? The response must bring dismay 
to any one who realizes what the occasion means to the young 
people who take part in it. I have toiled for several years with 
the problem, each time dreading the day when I must be ready to 
handle the matter. Briefly, here is the difficulty. The youngsters 
feel that it is their time and that they must be pleased. Tradition 
suggests that a Shakespearean play be put on. It is thoroughly 
possible, nay easy, to interest a group of young people in the read- 
ing of these plays but the moment it is proposed that they take one 
of them for their class night there is a chorus of objection. 

Their stand is not ill taken. The audience is the main consid- 
eration in planning any such program. College classes have a 
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group of people more or less interested in literary questions, who 
are amused by the interpretation made of some familiar theme. 
Our public school children do not have the same audience; they 
must gather together the average population of the small town. I 
am speaking now of the matter as it affects the town rather than the 
city. There are class plays there, too, but any school matter sinks 
into comparative insignificance where the distractions of life are 
so much more numerous. In the small town will be found, then, the 
lawyer, doctor, plumber, mail carrier—need I run through the list ? 

They are all interested in the children or they would not come, 
but they want to be amused. More than once I have met people 
there who come to this as the sole dramatic entertainment of the 
year; the son has a few words to say, sometimes he has the prin- 
cipal part. Be it much or little, they come. Are these men and 
women to be asked to listen to a halting interpretation of our 
greatest poet? Not for a moment am [ intimating that the 
thoughts of the dramatist are not for all the world. Rather I 
mean that the complicated character analysis is beyond the power 
of these young actors to interpret. 

Put it on the lowest basis. The garb of a bygone generation 
is cumbersome and difficult to move in. Attire a boy in the gar- 
ment of Petruchio. Drill him, allow him plenty of time to get 
used to it. There will be days before he can move without awk- 
ward stiffness. Give him the words of Petruchio. He is not ac- 
customed to thinking in such terms. Slowly he will absorb the 
phraseology. Make him feel the emotions of Petruchio. The 
chain of new things is too long. He can not drag it and walk with 
unfaltering step through his part. 

The sophisticated man or woman may be amused at the heroic 
efforts of a beardless Brutus but the sophisticated men are in a 
hopeless minority in these audiences of ours. The man who is 
sitting there does not muse upon the effort put forth; he does not 
think of the stretch upward involved in the study of these plays. 
He is frankly bored. Would not you be so, too, you of wider cul- 
ture, if this were the best that you could hope to see in the year? 
How many a time have they been said o’er and how mournful is 
the result. 

What, then? Shall we give some play of little merit, some 
sweet sixteen or college boy sketch? That is what has been done 
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too often. Poor in plot, mawkish in sentiment, you all know what 
these things are. 

A solution? There is none at hand as yet. A year ago or more 
I went through the library of one of the greatest of our American 
universities and found almost nothing which would help the 
teacher in choosing plays. Did I find no plays? Yes, a number 
which would serve the purpose admirably. What, then, is the diffi- 
culty? The average woman who is teaching the English classes 
in the high schools of small towns makes less than a thousand 
dollars in the year. She can not visit the libraries of great uni- 
versities. True, they will send books to her if she will but make 
the necessary arrangements and pay the expressage, but this is 
not enough. It is hard to look for unknown material when you 
are on the spot and may turn over hundreds of volumes, but to 
send for you know not what and expect to get much of value is 
useless. 

What are teachers recommending for these occasions? There 
is where you reach the root of the matter. In this great library 
I found nothing that would help. There was present at the uni- 
versity that summer a man who had compiled a text book for 
teachers on “Problems of the High School.” I went to him and 
asked his help in preparing a bibliography on High School Dra- 
matics. He had been most kind in the time and attention he 
gave my request but he said abruptly that the project was impos- 
sible; there was nothing written on the question that was worth 
while. 

Is the matter unimportant that it has been overlooked? The 
time of year when the play is being prepared is the hardest in the 
nine months, and I used to dread the day when it was necessary 
to begin. I have worked late at night and early in the morning to 
find time for the various things that must be seen to. I have gone 
without breakfast and without supper when the times could not 
be made to fit, but, when the weariest, I have never reached the 
point where I would be willing to say that it is not worth while. 

Consider it from the standpoint of the English teacher. There 
are but two possible ends to be sought in all the work we do, 
clearness of comprehension and ease of expression. What else is 
there? Many times have I heard some careful but literal student 
repeat words which meant little or nothing to him and have seen 
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the alert glance of another who was measuring what those words 
ought to have expressed. We can drill, analyze, and toil over 
passages as long as the legal hours of school will permit. We can 
add nothing to that keenness which has seen and appreciated. 
When one is driven to getting the meaning over the footlights to 
an audience the power of understanding is tested to the utmost. 
Am I, therefore, advocating that a great deal of time be given to 
work of this sort? No, it is partly the rarity of the occurrence 
which rouses the faculties to their keenest and brings about this 
result. Undue repetition would but dull the effect. Year after 
year, as I have toiled at rehearsal, I have found this response and, 
as a teacher of English, I plead that it be not abolished. 

There is plenty of talk nowadays about social efficiency, team 
play, or what you please to term the particular wing to which 
you attach yourself. Nowhere have I seen this work out so rapidly 
and so well as in the spring labor of love. I have seen a boy who 
had the principal part watch every movement to help another 
player who was weak in his character, never seizing the chance to 
show off his own power. Youth as he was, he held the players to- 
gether whenever he was on the scene and by a look or a motion, he 
brought forward one who had not the personality to claim from 
the audience the attention that was his. I have seen a student 
who had a small part give hours to making scenery so that “our 
play” should be a success. There is the other side, too. The girl 
or boy who wants all the glory and makes trouble when it is not 
given. Can that be wholly regretted when it gives the chance for 
the young people to say to one another that they will not stand 
for what she has been doing and settle the matter by themselves ? 
Character development through the class play—it is the theme 
for an essay, the basis of a story, but let it go for the moment. 

The value of dramatic work from the standpoint of increase in 
the power of expression is being emphasized on all sides. The 
preceding paragraph was already written when I heard a report 
of the convention of English teachers at Stratford. They were 
laying the most emphasis on dramatic work. The title, indeed, 
was used in a very broad sense to include much oral interpretation 
not involving acting upon a stage. That, however, did not pass 
without a large share of time and interest. 

The writers of the day are testing this form of expression. 
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The last few years have witnessed an almost Elizabethan devotion 
to the art. Sir James Barrie has left the field of the novel. In 
“The Little Minister” he tried both forms and it is almost certain 
that the majority of the people think first of the play when the title 
is heard. Mrs. Marks has given an old legend its finest form in 
fitting it to the stage. Pick up any book of current literary gossip 
and some such item as this is to be found, “Miss Alice Brown has 
been known previously as a novelist, but her latest success is in the 
dramatic field.” 

It is not an age of the closet drama when the intellectual curi- 
osity is satisfied by testing the possibilities of technique. Brown- 
ing made few efforts to be heard on the stage. At first he had 
hoped for this form of recognition, but most of his plays are 
addressed to the reader as are all of Tennyson’s. Lack of success 
in presentation may have fostered this attitude but, whatever its 
cause, the result was inevitable. The drama lost in effectiveness 
when a present audience was exchanged for a reader lounging in 
an easy chair and at liberty to skip tedious passages. The Blue 
Bird is seen as well as read. 

The new social ideas, the old romantic legends of the Celts, 
the humorous sketch of the peasant boy, the dream of the religious 
enthusiast, the suffering of the rebellious laborer, the trickery of 
the professional mendicant, all have found their expression in 
the drama. The public is attentive, the literary portion of the 
world is active, teachers of English speak openly of its value and 
yet in the practice of the schools throughout the country the work 
is kept in a backdoor position that would be amusing were it not 
so embarrassing. For the six weeks of preparation I have held 
myself constantly in the position of apology. The pupils are 
putting in a number of hours in the study and rehearsal of the 
play. Is the work of any one below the previous standing? There 
is immediate suspicion that he is neglecting his “work” and wast- 
ing his time. This is in no sense a complaint against any teacher. 
Individually their attitude has been the most considerate. They 
have all realized that, if a play be given, it should be creditable 
and that I must exact sufficient effort on the part of the actors to 
make it so. I myself am conscious of a sneaking feeling of guilt 
that I am taking so much time and attention from the recognized 
activities of the school. 
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Now comes the point for which I have been writing this article. 
Why need the play be unrecognized? There is some place that 
mythical group of people who form the list of college entrance re- 
quirements. They have been very liberal of late. Some lists bear 
the heading “For any book in this list one may be substituted from 
another list.”” Could they not choose for us another set, not man- 
datory, that would work too great hardship upon the standpatters, 
but optional from which those who wished might select ? 

There are at present several organizations which have for their 
sole object the promotion of dramatic activities but they do not 
reach ‘the need of the small schools. If requested they will select 
a play for any given group to perform, and will direct such per- 
formance. From a purely moneymaking standpoint or from the 
artistic viewpoint this may do well enough, but from the very 
human position of the young people there is more to be desired. 
They want the possibility of choice. Dictation by some far-off and 
unknown authority takes from the sense of proprietorship which 
is half the incentive. “Given under the auspices of—” Oh, no, 
that is never the way the young people feel. It is “our play.” 
Even from the question of an artistic performance the choice had 
best not be entirely in the hands of strangers to the class. One 
year there may be two strong girls in the class and only one boy, 
another year there may be three strong boys and no girl of excep- 
tional merit. If there could be made some place a list of a dozen 
plays the element of choice would enter in and still the merit of 
the material would be assured. 

Another question could be handled by that invisible force, the 
College Entrance Committee. The question of royalty rights 
needs to be put very plainly. The average teacher, busy with 
classroom routine, has little time to take up the matter of payment 
of royalty. I remember that all of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
books were very expensive until “Travels with a Donkey” and 
“An Inland Voyage” appeared on the list. Within six months a 
cheaper edition of these books had appeared and now there are 
half a dozen on the market. If a list of ten plays were made 
would it not be possible to have appended to this the names of 
the publishers and the fee for the presentation of each ? 

A central committee with its wider knowledge and greater facil- 
ities for reaching both schools and publishers could arrange the 
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matter very easily. To the separate teacher the matter is burdened 
with endless difficulty and annoyance. 

The strongest reason for this addition to the regular work is 
the last. The pupils in the high school are mature enough to 
realize the endless difficulties in the way of the presenting of the 
play. They see they are learning, they are willing to make any 
effort to learn. They must evaluate the thing properly or the 
work is not well done. Still they see it held under the shadow of 
academic disapproval. The folly of the thing must be apparent 
to them. If they are doing something that is worth while and are 
doing it creditably why is it held in disrepute? Why must it be 
thrust upon them that they are neglecting their work when they 
are spending hitherto undreamed of hours upon the play which 
is to be presented in the school auditorium and under the school’s 
auspices? The plea for the recognition of the class play might be 
made on the ground of the English training or on the team play 
necessary within the class itself, but I prefer to rest it on the 
question of the honor and uprightness of the attitude taken toward 
study. We hope these young people will go forth into life with 
clear vision and unflinching honesty. Then, if we believe there 
is good in the play, as conventions on two continents have re- 
peatedly said there is, let us include it bravely in the work we ex- 
pect of our students and not have them leave us in the future as 
they have in the past, feeling that their play, the greatest joy of 
the four years as many have called it, has been extorted from 
teachers unwilling to grant it by the pressure of custom and the 
indulgence of public opinion. 

Now that I have finished I am fain to take refuge behind the 
words of a well known teacher and lecturer: “The school, as well 
as the college, can do much in teaching students about the theater ; 
and in several ways. In helping and encouraging the Drama Club 
in educational institutions, making it an integral part of the work 
to receive regular college credit, and a dignified phase of English 


study, fostered and especially furthered by the English depart- 
ment.” 











Miss Penny’s Researches 


By Atwin West, Brooxtyy, New York. 
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£N an alcove of the University library devoted to 
books on economics I opened a rather thick volume 

I which had belonged, before it became University 
property, to the collection of Mrs. Anne Lynch 

= Botta. Mrs. Botta was one of the women who 

: counted in the social life of New York half a cen- 


= tury ago. In her home, I have heard, there were 

* books everywhere, overflowing the rooms and climb- 
ing the stairways. About women there had not been so much said 
and printed in her time as in ours, but what writers were begin- 
ning to say regarding the forward push of women she gathered 
into her collection. 

The title of the thick volume I had taken down from the shelf— 
“Employments for Women”—gave no clue to the entertainment 
I was to find in it; neither did the name of the author—Miss Vir- 
ginia Penny—although there is some quaintness in the sound of 
that. 

Miss Penny was no college graduate. How could she be? The 
date of her book is 1850, a time when bright women made a point 
of “picking up” bits of knowledge and information and so pieced 
out for themselves an irregular education. 

It was in the middle of the nineteenth century that the. pioneers 
of the professions began cutting new paths for women. Elizabeth 
Blackwell led off as the first woman doctor in 1849. The first 
petticoated minister took her charge in 1853. The first of our 
Portias, Miss Arabella Mansfield, was admitted to practise in 
1869. So Miss Penny had had her book well under way before 
women began to be scholastic or professional. 

Nowadays a mere Miss Penny would not think of starting out 
into the field of research. Look into the books of today written on 
Miss Penny’s very theme and you will find in every case the col- 
lege degree of the author tacked after her name. System is the 
backbone of every one of these modern works on the working 
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woman. When the author considers her theme historically she 
spends hours of labor collating facts and figures from the musty 
records of unpopular archives. If she treats of vocations newly 
opened to women she writes circular letters to those who specialize 
in these vocations with a view to discovering opportunities for the 
wage-earner. Or she personally visits shops, offices and factories, 
interviewing the employees. 

This last method, the gad-about one, was Miss Virginia Pen- 
ny’s. In her book all the employments which may be considered 
as legitimate means of making money, of whatever kind or degree, 
are weighed as to their possible merits and advantages for the 
woman in adventurous quest of a new means of livelihood. The 
data collected are given for what they may be worth, and even 
when these data are of the most desultory sort, Miss Penny’s 
faith in the ability of women to do almost anything at the given 
chance and under the proper circumstances, buoys her up to a 
tone of hopeful expectation. ' 

Miss Penny, far from being a scientist, was a woman of the un- 
compromisingly feminine sort most approved of by the men of her 
generation. Yet she had probably a feeling of daring temerity 
and an air of brazen challenge as, with her reticule stuffed with 
note paper, with tablet and pencil in her hand, she passed from 
shop to shop, from office to factory, from studio to tavern, inter- 
viewing man and woman, master and servant, and picking up an 
immense deal of gossip, all of which was put down on note-paper 
and ultimately into her printed chef d’oevre, every word being as 
indubitably precious in her estimation as though it coined a new 
fact in the science of economics. 

Thus, among many other items relating to the profession of 
nursing, Miss Penny jots down these: “As long as people are sick, 
which will be as long as there are any, nurses will be employed. 
Of course there is more to do in sickly seasons. I called on Mrs. 
P., who charges $5 a week for her services. She does all that is 
required for the patient except give medical advice. She would 
rather wait on men than on women, as they are either sure to pay 
better wages or make presents.” 

Here Miss Penny, a champion of women, places herself in the 
equivocal position of advising them—for the testimony of Mrs. 
P. must be intended to act as advice—to refuse their professional 
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services to their own sex if they can possibly find a patient among 
men. In mid-nineteenth century, however, nursing could scarcely 
be called a profession. It was one of the things women were sup- 
posed to have the knack of doing. Reading such passages in Miss 
Penny’s book one becomes self-congratulatory over the achieve- 
ments of our own period. Our triumph is not alone for the new 
occupations which have been opened to women—the consummation 
which Miss Penny so devoutly wished—but also for the eleva- 
tion of those occupations like nursing and teaching which belorrged, 
even in her benighted time, indisputably to women. 

According to Miss Penny our magazine literature, too, has 
taken a long step forward for, in considering the status of contribu- 
tors to the periodicals of her day, she says, “The prose of most 
magazines is only love-dreams, the poetry, froth.” That large 
numbers of the women for whom Miss Penny wrote were conser- 
vative enough to pattern themselves on the domestic ideal is shown 
in hef statistics relating to authors, where we find it remarked 
that “Miss Leslie’s cookery and receipt books have paid her 
$12,000.” | , 

It is in her errant inquiries concerning the fine arts that Miss 
Penny picks up some of her queerest odds and ends of information 
which she presents to us without any sorting on her part. She 
prefaces her remarks about architects in this wise: ‘““We scarcely 
know to what extent this branch of business can come within the 
province of woman. Yet it is as practicable, perhaps, as some we 
mention.” Pursuing the theme of architects she says further on, 
“Miss B. told me of a wealthy lady in New York who is quite an 
architect by nature. Mrs. D. told me of a young lady of her ac- 
quaintance who is gifted with talents that would make a superior 
architect.” And she then goes on to tell how this young lady 
assisted her father by making practical suggestions about the plans 
of his origination. The whole recital leaves the profession of ar- 
chitect pretty much in limbo as far as women are concerned. 

We who are accustomed to the fine performance of women on 
the modern concert stage find something ludicrous in Miss Pen- 
ny’s presentation of the case for prospective artists of this sort. 
We find, among much desultory and disjointed information, the 
following: “Mr. G. thinks a lady can never become a good vio- 
linist, because it requires great strength in the right arm. The 
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muscles of a violinist’s arm are as rigid as a blacksmith’s. I have 
heard that occasionally a pianist acquires such strength in his 
hands that he could almost prostrate you with one of his fingers. 
A gentleman told me ladies could not become superior organists ; 
that they cannot have sufficient power developed. It requires 
much strength of hands and feet.” 

The passage on street-musicians can not, by the most elastic 
stretch of scientific bounds, be considered as contributing anything 
toward the placing of street-musicians in a scheme of economics. 
It is rather an exposition of Miss Penny’s habits of mind and the 
personal traits of her neighbors. “Organ-grinders and street 
harpers have ever found a fair representation in the softer sex. 
Such representation is, however, among our foreign population— 
German and Italian, mostly . . . Some people say that, by the 
encouragement of street-musicians we encourage idleness. Most 
such people would treat a musician with scorn and close the door 
in their faces, but step out where they could enjoy the music and 
save their pennies; or they would stand behind closed shutters, 
that their neighbors might not think them capable of having such 
vulgar taste as listening to a street musician.” 

Sometimes Miss Penny allows her lively imagination to take 
the place of practical inquiry into the subject. Thus, in treating 
of the position of traveling companion, she says no word about the 
purchase of tickets, the packing of trunks and the securing of 
rooms, but pitches her: discourse in a more elegant strain, thus: 
“Traveling alone is more favorable to thought, but not to pleasure. 
How much more we enjoy a lovely scene in nature or the novel 
and brilliant sentiments of an author when in company with one 
to whom we can talk freely. Good conversational powers and an 
ability to appreciate the beautiful are desirable in a traveling 
companion.” 

In presenting advice concerning the position of ladies’ maid 
Miss Penny says, “A maid should endeavor to secure a place with 
a lady that is amiable and patient,” thus giving the qualifications 
of the lady instead of the maid, through too much sympathy with 
the latter, perhaps. 

When she approaches the subject of tavern-keepers, Miss Penny 
gives us, instead of the clear requirements of this occupation, 
some zestful connotations of human nature. “Women engaged in 
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this business,” she says, “should be wives whose husbands can at- 
tend to receiving the travelers, settling bills, ordering horses and 
such duties, or widows with sons old enough to do so. It is la- 
borious enough for a woman to superintend the table and bed- 
rooms, and the man must be in wretched health or good for noth- 
ing that cannot attend to the outdoor duties.” 

Understanding the scruples which noviates might have against 
any occupation which would daub the clothes or disfigure the 
hands, Miss Penny beclouds some of the most roseate outlooks with 
remarks like this in her screed on plaster statuary: “It soils the 
clothes very much. His daughter learned it but prefers em- 
broidery” ; or this on chair-caning: “It cuts the fingers some.” 

Sometimes Miss Penny’s comments are quite gratuitous, and 
can be credited with no value, except the insight they allow on the 
author’s state of mind with respect to things in general. Thus, in 
treating of the matter of grocery stores, Miss Penny seizes the op- 
portunity to flaunt a blue ribbon in our faces: “TI have been told 
that in the majority (even when attended by women) liquor is 
sold. What a crime to make ferocious beasts of those who are 
stupid enough to buy ardent spirits!” 

Miss Penny indulged the feminine propensity to gossip in a 
way that she evidently considered to be undeniably legitimate. 
She pried into everyone’s affairs, asked questions unabashed, with 
an inquisitiveness not to be appeased, and was in and out of all 
sorts of places, sometimes we may imagine, gathering her skirts 
pretty high and treading gingerly. Whatever was told to Miss 
Penny she told again. Any curtailment, any boiling down of 
facts would have seemed to her to like a hypocritical withholding 
of researches made for the public’s sake and due to. the public in 
their unabridged and uncompromisingly true form. Her compila- 
tion was exhaustive. And Miss Penny did not stop at compilation. 
She went practically to work and opened an employment bureau 
designed to help women in search of any employment whatsoever, 
domestic service excepted. A number of New York ladies, well- 
known in society, acted as patronesses of Miss Penny’s venture. 
A history of this employment bureau would, if Miss Penny had 
written it, certainly make attractive reading. That she took a 
vivid interest in the personal affairs of her clients and made her- 
self the repository of their private histories, goes without saying, 
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when one considers the femininely receptive capacity disclosed in 
her book on “Employments.” 

It was in 1850 that Appleton & Co. headed one of their adver- 
tising pages with the legend, “Books for Ladies.” And from for- 
gotten books of this period we gather our impression of the femi- 
nine being then in vogue—a dainty, delicate, dutiful creature in 
hoop-skirts, paisely shawl, scoop bonnet, green veil and fringed 
sunshade. From this lady is descended the woman of today.» And 
the woman—college women all of them—who are handling Miss 
Penny’s theme contemporaneously are as different from her in 
manner of thought as they are in looks. 








American Notes—Editorial 


It is an old and familiar saying that “telling is not teaching.” 
Everyone who thinks about it accepts the truth of the statement. But 
the error which it combats still lives. We still go on “telling,” under 
the impression that we are “teaching,” without taking the pains to 
find out whether we are, or not. The really good teacher stops to find 
out. The teacher who is supremely interested in his pupils, rather 
than in his subject (and he only is a really good teacher), sees to it 
that what he tells his class gets into their mentality. He is not su- 
premely interested in demonstrating his own wisdom. He sees that 
what he feels and knows is of little consequence, unless he can make 
his class feel as he feels and know as he knows. Henry Van Dyke 
says in his “Author’s prayer to his God”: “Keep me from caring more 
for books than for folks.” This is the spirit of the true teacher. He 
cares more for his pupils than he does for his subject, no matter how 
engrossing the latter may be. It is a means. The end is the alert, 
resourceful, sensitive, thoughtful soul in his pupils, who shall go out 
into life qualified for service and for the making of other thoughtful, 
scholarly souls. This is real teaching because it is real life. 

How can a teacher test the quality and efficiency of his teaching? 
Perhaps there is no categorical answer to this question. Yet every 
teacher should test his teaching frequently in one way or another, to 
see that he is really teaching. We remember an incident of a long-ago 
classroom. The teacher was a lecturer of note. The class had to take 
notes; and one or two of them, on the morrow, would be called upon 
to give an extemporaneous outline of the lecture of today. One stu- 
dent thought he had an advantage over his classmates in that he could 
write shorthand and also was quick at memorizing. He took down 
the lecturer’s sentences, verbatim, and learned the entire thing by 
heart. Called upon next day he began his recitation and went on 
with surprising glibness,—until ruthlessly stopped by the discerning 
teacher who asked him kindly to answer a few questions that were 
clearly covered by the principles enunciated in the lecture of yesterday. 
Alas, by this method of procedure the luckless student was completely 
“floored”. He had memorized but not assimilated. He had been 
“told” but had not been “taught”,—until this last-named luckless 
day. 
The theme of the preceding paragraph was suggested by an incident 
of the recent nation-wide “Baby-week” campaign, which, on the whole, 
was so enthusiastically and beneficially carried out. A friend related 
to the editor an experience at a gathering of mothers in a New Eng- 
land village where it had been announced that an expert children’s 
doctor would lecture and give demonstrations on the proper care and 
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feeding of young babies. Quite a good sized company of mothers 
with babies, from different grades of life in that community came to 
the meeting. The talk was serious, sensible and emphatic. It was 
a good idea, well carried out. Some of the leading ladies poured tea 
and served other light refreshments. The doctor had spoken particu- 
larly vigorously about the harmfulness of the common custom among 
the poorer classes of giving their young children tea and coffee and 
other stimulants. But after the lecture was over and the tea-sipping 
and sociability were in evidence, the Editor’s informant noticed one 
working woman with a few-months’-old baby in her lap, spooning into 
its mouth strong tea, spoonful after spoonful, exactly as though she 
had never discovered the fact of its being harmful. Another case where 
“telling” was not “teaching!” O, how common they are! How watch- 
ful the conscientious teacher should be to guard against waste of effort, 
in this vast concern of educating other souls for fullness of life and 
service here and hereafter ! 


We believe that every town and city in the United States should 
consider it not simply a duty but a privilege as well, to send its Su- 
perintendent of Schools each year to the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, National Education Association. This body, 
meeting annually in the month of February, in some city, chosen at 
each meeting for the meeting of the following year, brings together 
thousands of the ablest educators of the country for a five days ses- 
sion. This year the gathering was at Detroit, Michigan. It num- 
bered 4,500 persons. An elaborate series of meetings, forenoon, after- 
noon, and evening, occupied the time and attention of the attendants. 
The subjects discussed by the leaders in the great profession of teach- 
ing were of almost infinite variety and of a high order. The inspira- 
tion of such a program, the interchange of ideas, the instruction re- 
ceived through the addresses, the stimulation of thought and ambi- 
tion and the knowledge acquired by suggestion and observation, are of 
inestimable value to an earnest Superintendent. He is sure to take 
back with him to his home field rich treasures of information and im- ~ 
pulses to new devotion to his work that will repay a thousand-fold 
the paltry sum required for his car fares and hotel bills. A niggardly 
policy in such a matter is pure stupidity. Mere selfish interest should 
impel the authorities to see to it that unless incapacitated by illness 
their superintendent attends these meetings. The summer meeting of 


. the main organization of the National Education Association is equal- 


ly interesting and important, but it is for the rank and file of the ed- 
ucators and it is quite probable that at least one or more of a given 
town’s or city’s teachers will attend this summer meeting, which some- 
times enrolls twelve or fifteen thousand; and these will bring back 
something of its inspiration to their fellow teachers. But the Su- 
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perintendents’ meeting in February is concentrated inspiration for the 
Superintendent—the officer with whom rests the responsibility of in- 
itiative, and from whom radiate those influences and impulses which 
make for the efficiency and success of the whole school system. It is 
therefore peculiarly his duty to keep in touch with the newest and 
best life of the educational profession. There is no better opportu- 
nity than that which is afforded by the meeting referred to. By all 
means, Mr. School Official, vote to send your School Superintendent 
to the Department of Superintendence meeting. It will be in Kansas 
City, Mo., next February. 


The General Education Board, founded by John D. Rockefeller 
“to promote education within the United States” without distinction 
of race, sex or creed, will shortly issue its complete annual report for 
the fiscal year 1914-1915. The first installment of that report, made 
public today, shows that since its organization and up to June 30, 
1915, the Board had appropriated directly $16,862,147.71. Of this 
amount, $10,848,084.07 had been paid out, and $6,014,063.64 was 
awaiting requisition. Up to that date the Board had appropriated its 
entire accumulated income with the exception of $198,992.35. The 
report shows the value of the Board’s resources, supplied by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, to be $33,958,848.40, of which $30,918,063.80 is gen- 
eral endowment and $3,040,784.60 reserve fund. The gross income 
from these funds for 1915 was $2,230,425.41. In addition, the Anna 
T. Jeanes Fund, which is administered by the Board, yielded an in- 
come of $7,910.46. The administration of these fundg is in the hands 
of a Board of Trustees consisting of Frederick T. Gates, Chairman; 
Walter H. Page, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Albert Shaw, Wallace But- 
trick, Starr J. Murphy, Edwin A. Alderman, Hollis B. Frissell, Harry 
Pratt Judson, Charles W. Eliot, Andrew Carnegie, Edgar L. Marston, 
Wickliffe Rose, Jerome D. Greene, Anson Phelps Stokes, Abraham 
Flexner and George E. Vincent. 


The National Civic Federation has sent out an elaborate circular 
statement relative to the proposed legislation in several states making 
state sickness (health) insurance of working men compulsory. This 
measure is being urged by certain classes of social reformers. The 
National Civie Federation claims that it is not favored by the trade 
unions or railroad brotherhoods in the United States, nor by em- 
ployers. It points out that the objection of the former is partly based 
upon the failure of national health insurance in England. It also 
purports to disclose the actuarial unsoundness of the plan which is 
being promoted here and calls attention to the fact that there are no. 
statistics at present upon which such legislation may safely be based. 
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In the Educational Bulletin published by the State Department of 
Public Instruction in New Jersey there is found a full and interesting 
account of the work of the State-Aided Vocational Schools created by 
the laws passed by the Legislature of 1913. Seventeen districts, in- 
cluding four counties and fifty-one schools or departments have or- 
ganzied vocational school movements under these laws. About 7,000 
persons practically all over 14 years of age are enrolled. A unique 
feature has been the organization of the County Vocational Schools 
in four of the countries—Atlantic, Cape May, Middlesex and Essex. 
It is believed that through the organization of these county vocational 
schools material improvement will be made in the rural and semi- 
rural schools, and that through these schools the State may have the 
most effective agricultural education scheme of any of the states. 

During the first year of these schools about 150 boys took the work; 
of these over half carried to a successful completion a project of con- 
siderable financial importance. The total amount of income from 
projects completed varied all the way from $850 to a few dollars. The 
boys ali kept a careful account of the receipts and expenditures and 
knew exactly how much they had made. One boy, for example, cared 
for 323 peach trees under the supervision of the agricultural teacher. 
His crop was very large and due to the care during the season was 
especially fine mn quality. His gross returns were $1,151.75, his ex- 
penses $300.75, and his net proceeds $851. 


There will be held in New York City April 19th to 22nd, 1916, a 
National Conference on Community Centers and Related Problems. 
The motto upor the somewhat elaborate program is as follows: 

“Use your School Building as a Neighborhood Clubhouse and So- 
cial Center.” 'The main divisions of the conference will be: 

The Financial Support of Community Center Work. 

The Community Center and Recreation. 

The Community Center and Immigration. 

The Community Center and Public Health. 

The Demands of Community Center Work on the City Plan. 

6. Co-operative Art in the Community Center; and the Applica- 
tion of Art Forms to Rural Life. 

The above problems will be carefully outlined in reports which will 
be presented by committees in advance of the conference. They will 
be discussed at divisional meetings, facilities and time being provided 
for intimate contact between workers attending the conference. Only 
in a subordinate way will the conference aim to propagandize on be- 
half of the community center movement. The work of community 
centers and playgrounds will be carried ahead in New York City 
without modification, in order that reliable observations may be made 
by those attending the conference. 
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The following are among the topics that will be discussed: 

The Community Center and the Social Program. 

The Achievement to Date in the Field of Community Centers. 

Taxation for Social Service—Its Uses and Limitations. 

The Community Center as a Business Enterprise. 

Standardization, Overhead Service and Wholesale Arrangements in 
Community Center Work. 

The Community Center and the City Neighborhood. 

The Community Center in Europe. 

Playground Democracy. 

A Municipal Recreation Program. 

The Community Theatre. 

The Community Chorus. 

The Lesson of Commercialized Amusements. 

The Construction of School Buildings for Community Use. 

The Immigrant as a Problem for Local Community Action. 

Folk Culture and the Political State. 

Can a Folk be Revived ? 

Discussion of the Danish and Irish Folk Revivals in Their Bearings 
on the American Community Problem. 

The Community Clinic. 

The Community Center and Political Action. 

The Community Center and Labor. 

The Use of Art Forms in Rural Community Life. 


Another notable gathering will be the forty-third annual meeting 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction at Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, May 10 to 17 to consider what can be done toward solv- 
ing the big problem of giving children the most effective education 
and training possible. Ground that is comparatively new for the con- 
ference will be covered by the section on children, of which Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau, is the chairman. 
The entire program of the section will be devoted to the relation be- 
tween the schools and the workers in the field of charity and correc- 
tion. John H. Finley, New York Commissioner of Education, and 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, will discuss in this connection the question “How Can Social 
Agencies Promote the Effectiveness of the Public Schools?” William 
Wirt, Superintendent of Schools of Gary, Indiana, will give an ad- 
dress on the social bearings of the Gary plan. The most effective devel- 
opment of the school center will occupy a large part of the program. 
Dr. Philander P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
will lead the discussion, speaking on the school center both in the 
city and in the country. Miss Anna Herkner of the Maryland Bureau 
of Statistics and Information, Baltimore, will give her views and ex- 
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perience on “Steering the Child into Work”. The aid which the social 
worker can give in bridging the gap between the school and profitable 
employment will be taken up in this connection. A broad field of 
community problems will be covered by eight other sections of the 
conference. That on the family and the community will take up the 
co-ordination of civic effort in small communities. In its general 
session it will consider conditions adverse to efficient public work 
under democratic government. Sections on health, on feeble-minded- 
ness and insanity, and on inebriety will go into the relation of mental 
and physical factors in bad social conditions. 


The United States Department of Agriculture has prepared a valu- 
able Bulletin (No. 717) on Foods for Young Children, giving simple 
bills of fare, helpful recipes, and practical directions for preparing 
foods for children between three and six years of age. 

Teachers can be very serviceable, by the way, in extending among 
the people a knowledge of the fact that valuable information and 
help is furnished on almost any subject that concerns the public wel- 
fare, by our liberal and enlightened and beneficent “Government at 
Washington.” It is not generally known, or it is, at least, frequently 
forgotten, that thousands of experts are engaged in Government re- 
search work and millions of dollars are annually expended for the 
sole purpose of finding out the best things and the wisest ways of 
living, that our American civilization may measure up to its oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities and that all our people may find the best 
development of which they are capable. A great body of knowledge 
is being built up which is to be had for the asking. The educational 
leaders and the rank and file of the teachers should popularize this 
movement. Get the children and their parents to write to Washing- 
ton for all sorts of home and economic information. Letters addressed 
to the Bureau of Education, or to the Department of Agriculture, will 
either be answered direct or referred to the proper Division. We are 
the people and the Government is ours and at our service. Let us use it. 
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ScHoot Garpens.—The school garden movement is world wide. 
Accounts of it reach us from the most unexpected places, from Para- 
guay, South Africa, and the far East. In the United States there is 
a tendency to measure the value of the school gardens in commercial 
terms. This is perhaps unfortunate as it lessens the sense of its for- 
mative influence in the development of pupils. The latter concep- 
tion is emphasized in a report on school gardens in the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh, India. The author, Mr. H. J. Davies, Su- 
perintendent of Government Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, pre- 
sents this idea in the happiest manner. For instance he says: 

Gardening appeals to girls because of its mysticism and its associa- 
tion with the folklore of the country, which makes each flower repre- 
sent some phase of every day life, either of love, joy, pain, inconstan- 
cy and a hundred other feelings. Their gay colors are also an attrac- 
tion and a sweet perfume draws them still closer and completes their 
generous estimate of a flower’s virtues. 

With a boy a somewhat different feeling exists. His object is to 
produce something great out of a comparative nothing and gardening 
gives him just this opportunity. He enters on the task resolved to ex- 
cel in the cultivation of the plant and to outdo the efforts of other boys. 
Boys are made of sterner stuff than girls and their life struggle de- 
mands that any work they take up must be competitive, hence senti- 
ment does not enter nearly so much into their school life as it does 
with girls. 

In the school garden, the boy whom nature intended for manual 
work rather than brain work, finds his vocation. What is wanted in 
these days is not only men who know something, but men who can do 
something. Scheol gardening teaches at an early and impressionable 
age the dignity of labor, it appeals to the boy’s sense of order, to his 
inventiveness and his inquisitiveness. In a school garden a boy has 
every chance of showing what he is capable of doing and his work is 
visible to every other boy. Gardening has not been introduced into 
schools with the idea of turning out thousands of gardeners every 
year, but it has for its object the training of the hand and eye, and 
the power of observation, without which no child can make real pro- 

ess. 

The introduction from which these extracts are cited is followed 
by very clear directions respecting the preparation of garden crops 
and their care, exactly adapted to the comprehension of a child, and 
at the same time instructive to teachers. The text instructions are 
supplemented by a table which presents in concise form, detailed in- 
formation as to the plants that may be cultivated, the section of the 
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province to which they are best adapted, particulars as to their treat- 
ment, nature of the soil, etc., and with a column of remarks suggest- 
ing the particularly pleasing qualities of each plant. 

The importance of school gardens to children in cities is the subject 
of an interesting article in an educational journal which contrasts the 
limitations of the child in one of the great industrial centers with the 
peasant child who grows up in direct contact with nature and country 
occupations. Says the author, “the family in the city is not a produc- 
tive community any more; it has been transformed into a consuming 
WS. kwiees “city children are only familiar with ready-made pro- 
ducts and know nothing of the processes and materials upon which they 
depend.” This ignorance is overcome in part by manual training 
which, however has less educational value than garden work. The 
difference has been quite fully realized in Switzerland, and especially 
in the city of Zurich where an association has been formed for the 
express purpose of establishing and maintaining school gardens on 
city grounds. Every pupil is given a plot of land for whose planting 
and cultivation he alone is responsible. In the first year of its opera- 
tions, the society left the children full freedom in respect to plans for 
planting and choice of days for the work, but this freedom, which is 
all right in theory, proved a failure in practice and a new system was 
adopted in the second year which is described as follows: 

“At the beginning of the second year the land was divided into plots 
for about twenty students each; two foremen were assigned from 
among the students for each plot. The instructors were required to 
conduct lists of attendance, and the individual little gardens were 
planted by each student separately. The system of free choice in 
planting was preserved in respect to flower beds only. All our fol- 
lowing experience has proved that we had struck the correct idea by 
undertaking that reform. In each group of twenty pupils all mem- 
bers soon became acquainted and the acquaintance developed into co- 
operation. The instructors found it easier to supervise work and keep 
order. Regular roll calls suggested to the pupils thé obligation of 
attendance. Pupils who were absent three times during the summer 
for inexcusable reasons were expelled. The system of individual 
planting had this advantage that the students had to perform the same 
kind of work at the same time. Therefore, each stage of work could 
be first demonstrated by the instructor and then performed by the 
students. Although all the students planted the same kinds of veg- 
etables and at the same time, a significant difference soon manifested 
itself in the appearance of the plants, showing the students how es- 
sentially the thriving of the plants depended upon their personal care, 
and inciting them to emulation. The new organization presented this 
additional advantage that the quantity of seeds, the number of seed- 
lings, and the approximate time of planting could be figured out in 
advance, and early contracts could be made with seed stores and vege- 
table nurseries.” 
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Application for a place in the garden is made for each child by his 
parents, upon a printed form. On the reverse side of the form are 
printed simple rules which the pupil binds himself to observe by sub- 
scribing his name, hence the relation becomes a veritable contract 
and children who do not live up to their agreement are excluded. 

As a consequence of the war, these gardens have assumed great im- 
portance since they indicate a means by which nations, cut off from 
their usual food sources, may contribute largely to feeding themselves. 
A report from Basel states that since 1908 when the movement began 
in that city, over 300 school gardens and about 1100 family gardens 
have been established. The demand for these garden plots is so large 
that hundreds of applicants have to be turned away. Not only do the 
gardens furnish all the vegetables required for the family table, but 
experience proves that they offer factory workers a desirable recrea- 
tion which tends to keep them away from beer houses and promotes 
happy relations with their children. 

The association referred to publishes leaflets containing very full 
directions easily understood by children, with respect to the treatment 
of the gardens, the choice of plants, etc.* 


MEASURES PROPOSED IN THE FRENCH LEGISLATURE FOR IMPROVING 
THE CONDITION OF THE NATIVE PEOPLES OF AFRICA AND ASIA.— 
Early in the present year the French Premier was informed by M. 
Clemenceau and Georges Levgues, the heads respectively of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs of the Senate and Chamber, that both bodies 
had agreed to certain proposed reforms relating to the treatment of 
natives of different countries in view of their recent proofs of loyalty 
to France. Later, Premier Briand announced that among the bills 
prepared for immediate submission was one granting the natives of 
North Africa liberal naturalization privileges, which, while according 
the naturalized man full rights, will not deprive him of his personal 
status as a native. Another was a bill for native representation in the 
Superior Council for Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco, to sit in Paris, 
which has been constituted to strengthen political bonds between 
France and Africa. A third bill reforms the system by which certain 
natives have been taxed, and extends a better protection to their prop- 
erty. The letter of the committees contains the sentiment that it is 
necessary to extend to all native subjects “the benefit of the progres- 
sive application of those basic provisions of liberty and justice which 
are the honor and strength of the Republic.” 


*See Monotohefte fur den naturwissenschaft lichen Untenicht, Oc- 
tober, 1915. 
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Scarcity oF Higher Primary ScHoots In Paris.—For lack of 
space Paris can only accommodate in its higher primary schools a 
small proportion of the students who desire to continue their educa- 
tion. Complaint is made that the expenses for luxurious celebrations 
find a prominent place in the budget, but that little care is shown 
for the necessary expenses by means of which the social needs of the 
future might be met. 

The insufficiency of higher primary schools in Paris has been urged 
upon the attention of the public authorities by the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the Association of Teachers at a recent meeting: 

“Whereas, taking in consideration the importance of the number of 
social values alone destroyed by the monstrous war which covers 
Europe with blood, it is indispensable to prepare for the future by 
letting the best part of our school children continue their studies in 
order that they may accomplish the task of social redemption ; 

Whereas, the students accepted at different entrance examinations, 
especially those for admission to the higher primary schools and vo- 
cational schools for the City of Paris, are the most promising of our 
young people; 

Whereas, fearing to displease the voters, certain municipalities of 
suburban districts of Paris have refused to pass appropriations de- 
signed to pay the cost of the instruction of pupils accepted into these 
schools ; 

The Association of Public Teachers of the Seine demands: 

That the Honorable Prefect of the Seine recommend to the mayors 
to invite their municipal councils to reconsider their resolutions ; 

That, in case of refusal, the General Council adopt the financial 
measures that are necessary ; 

That, moreover, the General Council study in the future the ques- 
tion of higher elementary schools and solve it in a manner that best 
corresponds to the interests of the children as well as those of the 
Department.” 


Lonpon EpucatTion CoMMITTEE.—On account of the stringency 
produced by the war, it has been proposed to reduce the expenditure 
for the schools of London by £360,620 of which the largest item, 
£97,865 is under the head, ‘Salaries of Teachers.” The proposition 
was debated in a recent meeting of the London Council and is still 
agitated. 

In view of the fact that over 70 school attendance officers have been 
called to the front, it was also proposed that in supplying their places 
some of the substitutes should be women. This proposal was referred 
to the Sub-Committee on school attendance. A. T. 8. 


























Book Notices 


THE NATURAL METHOD OF VOICE PRODUCTION. By Floyd s. 
Muckey, M. D. C. M. 12 mo., cloth, 149 pages with illustrations. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.00. 


All who are interested in better speech in America will find this a 
valuable contribution to the question of voice production. The book is 
the result of years of investigation of the voice mechanism from the 
standpoints of anatomy, physiology, and physics. Careful definition, 
logical presentation, and numerous illustrations enable the author to 
make his valuable deductions available for the general reader. Accord- 
ing to the author, pitch is determined entirely by the voice mechanism 
after the manner of a stringed instrument; desirable volume, quality, and 
resonance are the result of the unrestricted action of the voice mechan- 
ism reinforced by the vibrations of the air in the cavities of the mouth, 
nose, and upper pharynx; and any interference with the free play of the 
voice mechanism or with the full activity of the resonator produces un- 
pleasant tone quality and lack of volume, and finally results in a dete- 
rioration of the vocal instrument which renders impossible effective 
singing or speaking. Following the careful presentation of these facts, 
the author outlines his natural method of developing a voice free from 
interferences. The facts and methods presented are such that no teacher, 
especially no English teacher, can afford to be without them. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the chapter on “Standardi- 
zation of Vocal Terminology.” May it free us of the meaningless, 
though picturesque, jargon of the popular music critic! 

Vv. Cc. C. 


THE DEBATER’S GUIDE. By John R. Arnold. Published by the 
author at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 64 pages, paper. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Just from the press, contains suggestions, references, outlines, and 
discussions prepared especially for debaters and literary workers; the 
discussions of Woman’s suffrage and Prohibition are also intended for 
popular reading. A suggestive and helpful little volume. Should have a 
wide circulation. 


SPEAKING AND WRITING ENGLISH. A Course of Study for the 
Elementary Schools of Lawrence, Massachusetts. 1915. By Bernard M. 
Sheridan. Published by the author, at Lawrence, Mass, 

This valuable monograph, by a well known Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent of Schools, is based upon the idea that it is much more impor- 
tant to teach the children in our public schools how to talk good English 
than how to write it. It is pointed out that the language of the school 
yard, the street and the home, is, on the average, far below what it 
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should be; and that the teaching of oral language, to our school children 
has not been carefully systematized. The purpose of this pamphlet is to 
meet the elementary language problem more effectively. Valuable as- 
sixnments of work for each grade are given and common errors pointed 
our, The material is judiciously selected and usable. 


MECHANICS OF THE SEWING MACHINE. Monograph Five, Joint 
Committee Series, National Education Association Edition. Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Co, An interesting pamphlet with a practical and an edu- 
cational bearing. 


| SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME WORK. By R. L. Alderman, City 
Superintendent of Schools, Portland, Oregon. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

The idea worked out in this volume is one that has been tried with 

j beneficial results in many places, It strengthens the bond between 
| home and school and develops helpful common sense ideals in the minds of 
children of both sexes. The book is timely and deserving of the atten- 

| tion both of parents and teachers. 


A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By F. W. 

Tieckner, D. Lit., M. A., B. Se. (Econ.) Illustrated. Longman’s, Green & Co., 
price $1.00. 

| The study of social and industrial conditions has made rapid strides 

in the present day, and no work in history is more rewarding than inves- 

tigations along this line. The English people have been masters of in- 

dustry and while the record has not always been creditable it is yet full 

of instruction. This volume surveys the social and industrial life of “the 

England of long ago” and so on down to the present. It will be referred to 

as an authority by many earnest students and workers who are endeav- 


oring to find and make universal the best conditions of life for all classes 
of humanity everywhere. 


DIRECTIONS FOR LABORATORY AND FIELD WORK IN ZOOLO- 
GY. For use in connection with practical Zoology. By Robert W. Heg- 
ner, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Zoology in the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The Macmillan Company. Price 40 cents. 

The title clearly defines the object of this book, which will be appre- 
ciated by other students of the subject besides those who are using the 
author’s larger work. The suggestions may well serve as a model for 
all field workers in the study of animal life. 


' PRACTICAL SPELLING LESSONS. Book One. By Charles P. Al- 
| vord, Supervisor of Grammar Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. and Eugene G. 
Hughey, Supervisor of Intermediate Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. The Mac- 

| millan Company. 


Of making many spelling books there is no end. Each has its points 
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of superiority, no doubt. In this series there are several features that 
can safely be commended; such as the careful grading of the words, the 
introduction of words in sentences, provision for systematic review, 


simple spelling and pronunciation rules. The series opens interestingly 
in this first book. 


THE DREAM OF SCIPIO (De Re Publica VI 9-29). By Marcus 
Tullius Cicero, Edited, with an introduction, notes and an English Trans- 


lation, by James A. Kleist, S. J., Professor of the Classics in Campion 
College. Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 


The Latin and the English translation are upon opposite pages. It 
will help the student to know what is a good translation from Latin 


into English, serving at once, as a model and as a stimulant to interest 
in his work. 


THE GREYFRIAR BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE. Selected and ar- 
ranged for the use of Junior forms. By Guy Kendall, M. A. Oxon, with 


an introduction by Frank Fletcher, M. A. Oxon. Longmans’, Green & Co. 
Price 60 cents net. 


An excellent collection of verses to be “learned by heart” for reci- 
tation and for self-edification. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Ar- 
thur D. Innes, sometime scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. The Mac- 
millan Company. Price $1.00. 


This is the fourth and last volume of this series, bringing the work 
down to the year 1914, The previous volumes have been noticed in the 
pages of Education. The series will be widely used in the classrooms of 
Universities and wherever there are readers and students who value the 
results of painstaking scholarly thoroughness. 


Periodical Notes. 


Albert Bigelow Paine in Harper’s Magazine for March has a bright article 
entitled “‘A Yankee in Switzerland.’’ To whet the readers appetite we quote 
the following sentences: I hear of persons picking up a language—grown per- 
sons, I mean—but if there are such persons, they are not of my species. The 
only sort of picking-up I do is the kind that is done with a shovel. I am obliged 
to excavate a language—to loosen up its materials, then hoist them with a der- 
rick. My progress is geological and unhurried It is hard to be an Amer- 
ican learning French, but I would rather be that than a Frenchman learning 

nglish. 
" ell teachers of music should read Thomas Whitney Surette’s article in the 
March Atlantic Monthly, entitled ‘““‘Two Methods of Studying Music.” 

The March number of St. Nicholas contains an article of interest to parents 
and teachers, as well as to boys, entitled, ‘A’ New System of Physical Training 
for Boys,’”’ in which Ernest Balch sets forth and advocates a novel method of 
exercise which has already won a place for itself in several of the leading 
American schools. Mr. Balch, well-known as an athletic director, is himself 
the originator of the movement. The article is fully illustrated. 

Among the notable articles in The North American Review are “The Needs 
of Our Navy—A British View,’’ by Arthur H. Pollen. ‘“‘The New America,’’ by 
Sydney Brooks. ‘The Protection of American Citizens,” by David Jane Hill. 
“Life the Traveller,” by John Burroughs. “Is Prohibition American?” by 
Ames Brown. . 





